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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


Four years ago the New—CuurcuH REVIEW was established as 
the successor of the Wew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is we]l known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to ihees principles, 

and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, i in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 
_ The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev. 
. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 
the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This —_ 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcn Review is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;’”’ another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its fifth year the REviEW asks for the con- — 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. : 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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A CITY OF HABITATION. 
I THE Cvil. PSALM INTERPRETED. 


Oh that men would praise Jehovah for His mercy, and for His wonderful 
works to the children of men! 


Tue Psalm in which these words occur is the first of the 
fifth or last Book of the Psalms. It opens a wonderful 
series of songs of thanksgiving for the presence of the 
Lord, and for the blessing of His presence in the life. 
Precious Christian experiences have been described in pre- 
vious Books, experiences of instruction in divine things, of 
obedience and salvation, of affliction and consolation, of 
judgment, and of enlightenment. But not until now do we 
come to glad songs of thankfulness to the Lord for life and 
for the experiences of life— a thankfulness which knows 
His presence in the soul, and in whatever His Providence 
orders or permits, This is different from even the best of 
the ‘states which have gone before, in the deep conscious- 
ness that life itself and all that ministers to life is of the 
Lord, and in the acknowledgment from perception and ex- 
perience that no good is of self, but from Him alone. 

The early years of life are given to the building of the 
self, a self in which there is the innocence of childhood, in- 
struction in regard to the Lord and heaven as well as the 
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world, much good of obedience — as well as much wilful- 
ness, animal eagerness, and disorder. All this belongs to the 
self. There is no sense of either good or evil in it as other 
than one’s own. But when the self has attained a large 
development, and the reason that can discern and compare | 
is beginning to open, there comes what is known as the ee 
Christian experience of the power of the Lord to quell the 
turbulence of the self, and to strengthen one to do right. 
This is felt as the subduing of evil by the power of the 
Lord; yet even this gift is accepted as one’s own, though 
from the Lord, and is not unattended by complacency and 
boastfulness because of its preciousness. Such experiences 
multiply. The labor of resistance to evil goes on, and with 
it the experience of the power of the Lord to help and to 
save. The work of life is done faithfully and laboriously. 
The spiritual understanding is opened, and learns to under. © 
stand many of the processes of regeneration, and of the 
glorification of the Lord’s Human, which is the exemplar of 
man’s regeneration. These things are of necessity accom- 
plished with laborious effort and apparently of one’s self. 
And as long as this is so, there is a sense, and indeed an 
increasing sense, of hardship and weariness in the regenera- 
ting life, and of lack of the joy of love, and of the blessed- 
ness which the presence of the Lord is expected to bring. 
Just here the Psalm takes up the story of the Lord’s 
people. They are wandering in the wilderness in a solitary 
way; they find no city of habitation. It is a wilderness 
because of its laboriousness and its lack of joys. The way 
. is solitary because one seems to be working alone, meeting - 
= his own enemies, winning his own scanty subsistence. They 
find not the protection, the mutual support, the abundance 
of good uses and of friendly services, of a city of habita- 
tion. Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainteth in them. 
Then they cry unto Jehovah in their trouble, and He de- 
livers them out of their distresses ; He leads them forth by 
the right way, that they might go to a city of habitation. 
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1898.] A CITY OF HABITATION. 3 


And then there follows in the Psalm the exhortation to 
thankfulness, which is repeated again and again, and is the 
essential lesson of the whole : — 


Oh that men would praise Jehovah for His mercy, and for His won- 
derful works to the children of men! For He satisfieth the longing 


soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 


If from the heart one would give to the Lord the thanks 
that are due to Him, the eyes would open to the presence 
and the mercies of the Lord everywhere; the soul would 
be freed from pride and boasting, for it would both know 
and feel that every good thing was of the Lord alone, and 


nothing of self; it would open to the mercy of the Lord, 


which bathes it on every side, and would perceive and feel 
its goodness in every event of life. No new outpouring of 
the love of the Lord is needed. It is always at hand, always 
abundant. What is needed is simply that it be acknowl- 
edged with just thankfulness. : 

The truth of this seems self-evident. And ear who is 
there who, when he woke this morning, remembered to give 
thanks to the Lord for that wonderful thing, a sweet, re- 
freshing sleep? Who gave thanks for the rising of the 


sun to bring another day of warmth and light to the chil- 


dren of men? Who gave thanks for the pure air of heaven ? 
for the beautiful sky? for food and clothing? for home and 


friends? And who for the Word of the Lord, that lifts 


heart and mind heavenward to the Lord Himself ? 

Men find themselves in the world and of the world, and 
all things that are in the regular order of nature they accept 
as a matter of course, without thought of Him Whose un- 


_ changing love for men is the constant cause of that order: 


If they have had any part in procuring the comforts of life 
for themselves, they do not forget to take pride in that ; but 
the infinitely larger part of the Creator of all things they 
ignore. The result of which is that the deepest blessing in 
the good things so bountifully provided — the merciful love 
of Him Who provides them — they wholly miss. 
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The Psalm accepts this blindness of men as of their hu- 
man infirmity, though wishing that it might be otherwise. 
And it appeals to the sense of need in times of privation, 
when it is easier for the children of men to acknowledge - 
their insufficiency unto their wants, and their dependence 
upon the Lord, and from which they might learn to be justly 
grateful when their needs are supplied. 

To wander in the wilderness was literally the fate of the 
people chosen to represent the Lord’s church; and He 
cared for them, and guided them to cities of habitation. 
Spiritually, it is the lot of all His children to wander soli- 
tarily when they are learning the truth and laboriously ap- 
plying it to life. And when, after long experience, they 
realize that with all their labor they are not attaining the 
_ good they desire, and turn and seek it of the mercy of the 
Lord alone, He leads them by the right way to states of 
protection and support, of mutual love and abundant charity. 
He satisfieth the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul 
with goodness. 

To sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, bound in 
affliction and iron, was the lot of His people in their captiv- 


_ ity; and it is noteworthy that to Cyrus, who was the means _ 


of release from the captivity, the same promise was made 
as here in the Psalm: “I will break in pieces the gates of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron” (Isa. xlv. 2). A 
corresponding spiritual captivity awaits all the children of 
men when they awake to the sense of their thraldom to self | 
—their constant appropriation of good to self, and regard 
to self in whatever they do. The natural thought that 
nothing is good but what is of some advantage to self is the 
brass of which their fetters are made. That there is no life 
to them but their self-life, and to give that up is death, 
is the iron of their prison bars. The power of the Heavenly | 
Father was in Him Whom Cyrus represented, to break off 
the fetters, and loose the hands to do good for no end of 
self, from the divine spirit of charity ; to cut asunder the 
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bars, and give the imprisoned soul the freedom of new life 
from God. To minister, and not to be ministered unto, He 
came ; to lay down the self-life, and live from the Father’s 
love. And the freedom of pure, gentle love He brings to 
men. When the children of men attain this freedom, and 
the fetters of regard to self are struck from their hands, and 
the bars which made self the centre of life are.cut asunder, | 
and the soul works and goes forth in the freedom of humility, 
then let it praise Jehovah for His mercy, and for His won- 
derful works to the children of men. And as long as it is 
justly grateful, it will return to its captivity no more. 

Not only in captivity, but in sickness, does one learn his 
dependence upon the Lord. In times of ordinary health, 
life seems to be one’s own. What youth in full vigor, and 
especially if he have exceptional vigor or beauty, thinks 
otherwise than that his strength and beauty are his own? 
Nor is it possible that he should not have some natural pride 
in them, and look down with some condescension on less 


- favored folk. But when sickness comes, and he draws near 


to death, he learns that these were not his own, that he has 
no control over the springs of life. And if a return to 
health be granted him, at first he may feel it as a gift from 
Him Who is life in Himself, and be profoundly grateful. 
His life would be sweeter and better forever if he could — 
continue to be justly grateful, and to feel it as a continual 
gift from God, and not — to the natural a to hold 
it as his own. 

There are lessons to be learned ina cslaal sickness 
also, which exists when the springs of useful affection run 
low, and one has no courage for even necessary service. In 
younger days, there is pleasure in the exercise of the powers 
of service ; one does it with a sense of natural enjoyment, 
much the same as in the youthful exercise of the bodily 
powers. But the time may come when the consciousness of 
the self in it, and the lack of pure love from the Lord, will 


destroy the natural pleasure, and bring discouragement and 
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even paralysis. This is the necessary price, and not too 
high, to pay for a quieter love, gentler and sweeter, which 
the Lord can then give to those who sincerely cry unto Him. 
And the better love shall be theirs as long as from their 
hearts they praise the Lord for His mercy, and for His won- 
derful works to the children of men. 

Again, the dangers of the sea bring men to a sense of 
their helplessness, of the forces about them to which they 
are subject, and over which they have no control : — 


He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to 
the depths: their soul is melted because of trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and all their wisdom is swallowed 
up. 

Their extremity is the Lord’s opportunity. If it goes to 
the extent of absolute surrender, and the turning to the 
Lord as the only Saviour, the peaceful support of His 
presence is sure; it will be with them, and hold their souls 
in peace, whatever may befall them. If they would never 
forget, but would retain that supreme trust in Him, they | 
would feel His protecting arms, and see His Providence 
about them, all their days. : 

And here-again there is a lesson of spiritual danger as 
well as natural. For not merely by the waves of the sea is 
the life endangered. The Lord fed five thousand on the 
hillside in Bashan, and the multitude were wild with hope 
that He was the king who should set them over all the 
earth. Returning to their daily work, the disciples toiled in 
vain through the turbulent sea, to bring their boat to the 
land. Quietly the Lord came, walking on the sea, and draw- 
ing nigh unto the ship, and when they received Him into 
the ship, the wind ceased, and immediately the ship was at 
the land whither they went. 

It was not simply the waves of the sea ‘that He then 
quieted. He stilled the tumultuous hopes and thoughts that 
the miracle had aroused, and brought back the disciples to 
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1898.] | A CITY OF HABITATION. 7 


their proper work of learning and teaching of the kingdom 
of heaven. When any one has been instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, there is always a natural side to the 
hopes of what the Lord will do for him. He knows of the 
duty of modest service from the Lord’s spirit, in the Lord’s 


- name; but there is a lower plane of thought for self and 
- the world, to which he descends for recreation and rest; 


and there come in high hopes, or angry resentments, in the 
face of which a return to the peaceful life of contented ser- 
vice seems impossible. And a truly peaceful spirit is im- 
possible unless the Lord comes walking upon the sea, stills 
the self, and brings the pure love which is the life of heaven, 
with protection from the storms which would destroy that 
life. So far as it is possible then to praise Him for His 
mercy, and for His wonderful works to the children of men, 
the peacefulness of the life of heaven will never be disturbed. 

The Psalm goes on as a Psalm of rejoicing in the regen- 
erate life —in the new sense of life from the Lord, that the 
Lord can give as one learns the illusion and folly of trust in 


himself. The rivers and the water springs of his natural 


fancy prove the merest mirage, the fruitful land turns to 
barrenness. That which was dry and laborious, the spirit 
of the Lord causes to flow with living water; and there He 
provides the protection from evil, the abundance of good 
uses, and of joys in the common good, of a city of habita- 
tion. With the promise of good, there is a word of warning 
that whatever there is of pride therein will bring states of 
desolation and solitariness; but whatever there is of humil- 
ity will be lifted up and blessed with love and truth. 
Through these many lessons of privation and of deliver- | 
ance, one learns of the mercy of the Lord, and of His won- 
derful works to the children of men. It is the part of 


_ wisdom to observe these things, and to consider the mercies 


of Jehovah. It makes all the difference between an animal 
life and a truly human life, whether one accepts the benefi- 
cences of nature as a matter of course, or sees in them the 
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thoughtful kindness of the Lord. One may regard them as 
the inevitable routine of blind forces, or he may see in the 
rising of the sun the love of the Lord for illumining and 
warming the world, in the sweet air His love of giving health 
and cleansing, in the beautiful sky and in the flowers and 
fruits of the earth His love of delighting the hearts of men 
with beauty and sustaining them with goodness; and even 
in heavy storms he may see a necessary work of purifica- 
tion, and may give thanks for this and for the protection and 
safety which the Lord provides for him. According to his 
grateful recognition of the Lord, he is human, and enjoys 
human affection and delight ; but in the want of recognition 
and gratitude, he is simply a beast. 

And so also with the events of the spiritual life: Between | 
the habit of regarding these as of the nature of things, to 
be met by one’s own efforts, and the recognition of the 
loving providence of the Lord in them every one, there 
is all the difference between the solitary life in the wil-— 
derness and the abundance of a beautiful city. As long 
as they are regarded as of nature, to be met by one’s self, 
there will be pride of knowing and understanding, and labo- | 
rious conflict in living according to the knowledge. But 


when the hand of the Lord is seen in them, working out a 


nobler birth, a nobler life, than the natural, there will be 
grateful perception of His loving presence in everything 
good and innocent — in the teachings of His Word, in the 
answer to prayer, in the love of uses, in protection from 
infestations of every kind, in the enjoyment of His beauti- 
ful world. And when hard times and temptations come, 
those also will be recognized as of His desire to free us 
from some evil thing that hinders the better life. Through - 
gentle submission their purpose will shortly be accom- 
plished ; and even for the hard things that bring the free- _ 
dom of genuine humility we shall give thanks. 

The change from the life of want in the wilderness to the 
abundant love and usefulness of a city of habitation is sealed 
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and established by a just thankfulness. This keeps the eyes 


open to the providences of the Lord, and the heart to His 
mercies. It fills the world with His presence. It protects 
the soul from every evil. It fills with the spirit of the Lord 
every work that is done in His name, blessing it with use- 
fulness and contentment, and freeing it from the defilement 


of self. Surely it is of the Father’s love that He has 


taught us to praise Him for His mercy, and for His won- 
derful works to the children of men. | 


WORCESTER. 
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A CITY OF HABITATION. 
I. THE CITY AS THE HOME. 


WE are taught in the New Church that the purpose which 
the Lord has before Him in all the work of creation is the 
forming of a heaven of angels; and we are shown that a 
heaven of angels is but a spiritual universe of perfected 


men and women living a complete and orderly human life. 


Indeed in the light which this teaching brings to us we may 


go further than this and discern the very end of the Divine 


existence in the creation of a universe of rational beings 
out of which is to be formed a heaven of angels. The Lord 
as a Being of infinite love cannot live alone. He cannot 
dwell solitary. It is impossible for His love to expend itself 
on itself. The Lord must have objects outside of and apart 
from Himself to whom His love can go forth and upon 
- whom it can pour its wealth of infinite affection. Hence 
creation, and continuous creation as the very origin and end 
of the Divine existence. 

And as men are created to reflect the Divine life, they can- 
not live alone and realize the end of their being. As they 
are created to serve others, their true living requires that 
they have others whom they can serve. Thus the Divine 
precepts which comprise the whole duty of man are all fi- 
nally summarized by the Lord in the commandment —“ Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This implies first of all . 


_ that one has neighbors, and also that the more neighbors 
one has, the more fully the neighborly love may have 
exercise. | 

But we must recognize the truth that men do not reflect 
the unselfish neighborly love of the Lord without effort. 
They could not be active, rational beings and at the same 
time be passive recipients of the love which gives them their 


existence. To be the angels they were designed to be they 
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1898.) 4 CITY OF HABITATION. II 


must have the power and the opportunity to choose angel- 
hood. And so this power and this ieipaitete are given to. 
men. 

The introduction of men into existence is in reality but 
_ the beginning of their creation. When the Lord says, “Let 
us make man in our image after our likeness,” there is a 
looking to, among the other instrumentalities of his creation, 
the man himself whose free and rational cooperation can 
only make possible his bearing the image and likeness of his 
Creator in any true, deep sense. And the Divine Word, 
viewed as a complete and continuous revelation of spiritual 
life, sets before us this progressive creation of men into the 
image and likeness of the Lord. It describes the gradual 
preparation of all who will cooperate with the Lord and 
permit themselves to be prepared for that especial place — 
that genuine home — which every one is created to fill and 
occupy in the heaven of angels. It thus describes in detail 
how one is led from the simplest beginnings of true and 
faithful living, through long and varied- solitary wandering, 
to reach at last “a city of habitation.” 

At the beginning of the volume of Divine Revelation we 
have pictured a beautiful garden as the earliest home of 
man, and in the midst of this garden the tree of life. At 
the end of that volume we have set before us a spacious, 
symmetrical, and finished city, through which ran the river - 
of the water of life, upon either side of which was found 
again the tree that was at first seen in the midst of the gar- 
den. And between the beginning and the end of the Divine 
volume, we have described every form of — experience 
and vicissitude that can come to men. 

The garden was planted by the Lord God, the holy city: 
was seen descending from God out of heaven. The voice 
of the Lord was heard in the garden saying, “ Thou shalt ” 
and “ Thou shalt not,” but with the descent of the holy city 
_ there was “heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
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with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself 
shall be with them, their God.” | 

And what does the city at the end of the volume of Di- 
vine truth, as contrasted with the garden which appears at 
its beginning, picture tous? It is man living from the Lord 
and in the Lord’s presence his highly-cultivated, fully-devel- 
oped spiritual life with the same innocence and simplicity 
which belonged to the period when he knew not evil by ex- 
perience and so had entered upon no conflict with it. It 
pictures the innocence of wisdom as compared with the 
innocence of ignorance. The former is based upon the lat- 
ter —there is no entering into the kingdom of heaven ex- 
cept we become as little children — but between the two lie 
all the conflicts, all the wanderings, and all the varied and 
deep experiences that are incident to any genuine and pro- 
gressive spiritual living. 

And now without dwelling further upon the beautiful and | 
palpable unity which this view enables us to discern as per- 
vading the whole volume of Divine Revelation —a unity so 
forcibly and tersely indicated in the words found in Zecha- 
riah : “In that day shall there be one Lord, and His Name 
one” (xiv. 9)—Jlet us turn our thoughts briefly to consider 
the significance of “a city of habitation.” 

We need not trace in detail the origin and gradual devel- 
opment of the earthly community which we designate as “a 
city.” Wecan readily see that it began with the craving 
for neighbors and the need of neighbors. The Divine words 
which meet us on the very threshold of Revelation — “ it is 
not good that the man should be alone” — point to the ori- 
gin of the city as they do to the origin of the race. 

In earlier times cities were mainly defensive organizations. 
They had walls great and high to give security — to shut 
out enemies and to shut in and protect friends. Now cities 
very largely represent human cooperation. They show the 
need which the man feels of having neighbors and near 
neighbors. They express his growing feeling of dependence 
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upon others. We are sometimes tempted to look back to 
the period when men were in a sense more independent — 
when, by living alone they were forced to do for themselves 
many things that they now gladly call others to do for them 
—and to regard those as better days than the present, days 
more fruitful in human growth and progress. But we may 
be sure this is not so. The dividing up of the world’s work, 
the giving to each one his share, in the doing of which he 
may become an adept, the bringing of men to labor to- 
gether, so that the whole community, with the aid of con- 
stantly improving machinery, may do with skill and preci- 
sion what the single individual once did slowly and less skil- 
fully —all this, when rightly viewed, indicates progress, or, 
at least, larger opportunity for progress. There is not only 
the opportunity for greater intelligence in this coming closer 
together of man in large communities, but opportunity for 
_ greater and wider service, and for increased and truer neigh- 
borliness. 

We are taught that in the neiiecs life of the heavens, 
while every angel reflects the Lord’s image and likeness — 
the Lord’s love of wisely reaching out to others and helping 
them — heavenly societies, which are like the states and 
cities of earth, reflect that image and likeness more perfectly 
than the individual angel can ; and that the entire heavens, 
when viewed as one community and regarded as acting in 
entire harmony, reflect the Lord’s life most perfectly. 

And must not the same be true in this world which, as a 
constantly improving school of preparation for the spiritual 
world, is all the time coming to reflect its conditions more 
truly? In great communities men may do what they cannot 
do as solitary individuals, in great communities they may 
achieve that which they cannot achieve by themselves alone, 
and so they may spiritually grow and advance in great com- 
munities as they cannot grow and advance if living solitary 
and alone. If this does not seem at once and in actual ex- 
perience to be true, it will certainly be seen as true when 
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viewed with regard to the opportunity which the large com- 


munity affords as contrasted with that of the solitary life. 


And it is always to be remembered that the excellence of 
anything in this world is to be measured and determined by 
the opportunities which it affords to prepare for the world 
in which we are to make our permanent home. 

And so we may feel very sure that the modern city has 
come to stay, that it will be in the future even a larger factor 


in the world’s life than it is in the present or the ancient city - 


was in the past. The great cities will be more than ever the 
centres of the country dwelling-places that are about them, 
so that these outlying communities shall become but suburbs 
of their cities. Under these conditions the country will not 


be less generally cultivated nor less fully occupied than in — 


the past, but it will be occupied, and largely cultivated, also, 
from the city. Even now we see the cities pouring a large 


portion of their dwellers into the country when the summer ~ 


comes, and on the other hand, the country sending many of 


its residents into the city when the winter comes. We may 


see, too, the great cities absorbing the country immediately 
about them, and thus becoming “greater” cities. These 
greater cities, by means of parks and country reservations, 
and quiet villas just outside their busy centres of active life, 


can combine for those who dwell in them the chief advan- 


tages of both city and country and thus become more truly 
“cities of habitation  — cities of homes wherein every part 
of the external life may have abundant food and exercise 
and development. 

It is not likely that the cities of this world will ever be- 
come perfect, will ever shake off all those features which 
give them an evil reputation and cause so many of the 
country-bred to shrink from the thought of making a home 
_within their borders. This world will always remain a train- 
ing school for the eternal world. It will never afford a per- 
fect home for a perfect life. But there may be, and we have 
reason to believe that there will be, gradual and important 
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changes in these great and growing communities. The in- 
crease of neighborliness which is to-day manifest in varied 


efforts to alleviate suffering and to promote the general well- — 
being of men in a host of ways, will spread and extend it- 


self far and wide. These efforts begin in the cities, they are 
made effective by a kind of association that is only possible 
in large communities, and they reach great numbers because 


great numbers are brought within reach by means of city 


living. Thus a wise and helpful charity beginning in the 


_ cities, working in organized ways and extending its influence 


by suitable instrumentalities, combined with a more effective 
system of outward government, may do much to improve the 
external conditions of men, and increase their opportunities 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. | 

But how are the deeper changes, which society so plainly 
needs, to come? How is the spirit of true neighborliness 
to displace the spirit of self-seeking and self-aggrandize- 
ment? How is the love of being useful to gain precedence 
of the loves of honor, gain, and personal emolument? How 
is the love of being led on of the Divine Providence to real 


- success through paths of faithful service to find preference 


over the eager desire to push ourselves forward in response 
to the cravings of a mere natural ambition ? 

These loves are to come from the Lord, and they are to 
come in their fulness and perfection through the descent of 
the Holy City, which was seen coming down from God out 


of heaven. Into the minds and hearts and lives of men 


that “city of truth” must enter, there to become “a city of 
habitation.” In the childhood period of the race, when men 
lived by themselves, and led very simple lives, they required 
but few and simple truths. As with children now, there 
was need of the most general teaching only. But in the 
more complex living of to-day, when the race has reached 
its maturity, when the demand is made for the rational solu- 
tion of a host of practical problems pertaining to the life we 
should live, the simple, general truths of an earlier period 
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are insufficient, We must have from the Lord a larger un- 
folding of truth to meet and guide and interpret the larger 
unfolding of life which we now witness. It was to this 
period that the Lord pointed when He said : — 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. 

Howbeit when He, the spirit of truth, has come, He will guide you 
into all truth. (JOHN xvi. 12, 13.) 


The truth which could not be borne once, because the > 
world was not then ready for it, is the truth that is needed 
now. The life of to-day — which has to adjust itself to out- 
ward conditions which reflect much of the freedom of the 
spiritual world which was unknown in the past — requires a 
complete and perfectly correlated system of truth, together 
with some disclosure of the orderly life that is lived in 
heaven. Thus can it become possible, as never before, that 
the world may realize that for which it is taught to pray,— 
«“ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also upon the earth.” 

This organized system of truth, complete in all its parts 
and symmetrical in all its relations, is beautifully symbolized 
by the Holy City which was seen coming down from God out | 
of heaven. It brings to us the principles of heavenly or- 
ganization in all their details, and it brings them to us that 
we may apply them to the more highly developed living of 
to-day which stands in need of these principles before it can 
be organized upon the heavenly pattern. 

But all this must have its first exemplification in individual 
lives. The Holy City is not to be viewed from afar and ad- 
mired for its beauty and its symmetry, but it is to become to 
us “a city of habitation.” Living from the truth alone the 
life is solitary. If the intellect be satisfied the heart hun- 
gers. Truth longs to go forth and exemplify itself in a life 
of charity—of genuine neighborly service. The “city of 
truth,” if beautiful to view, is lonely until it becomes “a city 
of habitation.” It “sits solitary” when it should be “full 
of people” —full of life. But when the truth does its work 
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in us, then our lives become forms of use, forms of helpful- 
ness to others, and the hungry heart is satisfied ; it finds a 
dwelling place, the “city of truth” is prepared to be “a city 
of habitation.” And as the soul which has “wandered in a 
solitary way,” enters into this city and enjoys the “states of 
protection and support, of mutual love and service and 
abundant charity ” which mark its presence, it is ever ready 
to “praise the Lord for His goodness, and for His wonder- 

ful works to the children of men. . | 


H. MAYHEW. 
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A CITY OF HABITATION. 
Ill, SELFHOOD AND THE CVII.. PSALM. 


AFTER the experience last summer which so nearly re- 
sulted in the termination of my natural life, I was asked to 
contribute a paper on the laying down of one’s life which 
would be one of a series of papers on the one hundred and 
seventh Psalm. I have no desire to put forward my expe- 


rience beyond the general acknowledgment that it has 


brought to mind with a new and almost startling power of 
emphasis, the need of laying down the life of self that the 
blessings of the Lord’s life may be more fully received. It 
is true that I felt the life of the body ebbing away until it 
seemed quite gone. It is true that I lingered for some little 
time in a state when I was only conscious of those condi- 
tions of peace into which the soul passes in falling into 
_death’s sleep. I felt, in some degree at least, the calmness 
of it as something which I cannot put into words ; and it 


seemed to be given me at the time to know, and in a meas- 
ure to think of, the condition into which I was come. And > 


when I awoke, and found with surprise that I was still in 
this world, and felt the tide of life setting in once more 
into its familiar channels, it seemed to me that He whose 
way is in the sea, and His path in many waters, had allowed 
me, through that strange experience, to have as never before 


an outward demonstration of the truth which we readily | 


acknowledge with our lips, that we have no life of ourselves 
but that our life is from the Lord. This truth had its dem- 
onstration in the merely natural plane of existence. It was 
only the laying down, as it seemed, of the life of the body ; 
nor was that done voluntarily. But even that was an expe- 


rience which might help to enforce the deeper lesson of a 


true self-surrender, and invest with a new solemnity the fact 
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which applies to all the degrees of our life, namely, that 
“in God we live, and move, and have our being.” 

The great refrain of the Psalm of thanksgiving under 
consideration in this series of papers is, “O that men would 
praise the Lord for His mercy and for His wonderful works 
to the children of men!” What prevents men from prais- 
ing the Lord with that fulness of sincerity and joy which 
He in His infinite love wishes they might have? It is the 
love of their own life, the love of doing good and being wise 
apparently of themselves. Not only of material but of 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual possessions we are tempted 
to say in our hearts, “My power and the might of mine 
hand hath gotten me this wealth.” But, counsels the holy 
Word, “thou shalt remember the Lord thy God; for it is 
He that giveth thee power to get wealth.” 

And here we come to what appears to be one of the para- 
doxes of our existence. For true doctrine teaches that all 
life, all wisdom, all power are from the Lord. Pilate had to 
face that truth. He thought he had but to say the word, 
and the gentle prisoner before him would be either crushed 


or set free. ‘“Knowest Thou not,” he exclaimed, “that I 


have power to crucify Thee, and I have power to release 


Thee?” And then the deeper revelation was given: “Thou 


couldst have no power at all against Me, except it were 
given thee from above.” The very power which could 
enable him to act unjustly was the abuse of a power which 


was given from on high. © 


But equally true is the fact that we are allowed to receive 
life as if it were our own. We are enabled to know and 
acknowledge its true source, but we are not made to feel its 
transmission lest we should imagine that our freedom was 


_ taken away, and so be incited to a state of spiritual rebellion 


which it would be all but impossible to overcome. The 
Lord gives being, and all the elements of being; but He 
does not compel us to be conscious of this. Indeed it is a 


law of His Providence that whatsoever is should be itself; 
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not, indeed, as something disconnected from Him, but con- 
nected with Him, to the end that its being may be complete 
and as nearly perfect as possible. It must be itself, other- 
wise it would be a mere extension of Himself, and the pur- 


poses of the divine love to give of itself to others would be > 
prevented. Nor would the act of reciprocation be possible. — 


The divine life would simply flow forth without end, and 
without return. How different, however, is this other 
truth :— 

Man gives back God’s fife,-when the love God gives to man returns 
to God as man’s love for Him. And man returns God’s wisdom to 
Him, when he receives the truths God gives to him, and uses the ration- 
ality also given, to learn from those truths how to ascribe to Him all the 
thought and understanding he possesses, and all the wisdom that came 
forth from God to fill his mind with light. (Parsons’s Outlines of the 
Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg.) 

We have, then, the fact of God as the giver of being, and 
we have the experience divinely granted to receive life as if 
it were our own. And in that fact of ownhood, or selfhood, 
are possibilities of the greatest good or ill. It would be 
entirely beyond the limits or the Pipeee of this paper to 
attempt to trace the development of man’s proprium * om 
its primitive to its present condition. 

Swedenborg declares : — | 

Innumerable things might be said about proprium, as to how pro- 
prium is with the corporeal and worldly man, how with the spiritual 
man, and how with the celestial man. Proprium with the corporeal and 
worldly man, is his all: he knows nothing but proprium; if he should 
lose proprium he would suppose himself to perish. With the spiritual 
man, proprium appears similar ; for although he knows that the Lord is 
the life of all . . . he does not so much believe it as say it. But the 
celestial man . . . perceives it to be so, and never desires proprium ; 


- and yet... proprium is given him by the Lord, which is conjoined 


with all perception of good and truth, and with all happiness. The 


* From this point, instead of using the expressions “ self-life,” “selfhood,” 
“ownhood,” “ what appears as one’s own,” etc. I shall, for the most part, 
use the Latin term proprium employed by Swedenborg, for which no exact 
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angels are in such proprium, and in the highest peace and tranquillity, 
for in their proprium are those things which are the Lord’s, who rules 


their proprium, or them through their proprium. This proprium is the 


veriest celestial; but the proprium of the corporeal man is infernal. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 141.) 

Without flinching, the heavenly doctrines set before us 
the real character of this evil proprium, which is connected 
with our self-life, and which is the ground of all that pride 


of life, of wisdom, and of power which must be put down 


before the blessings of the heavenly life can be ours. So 
many cling to it; so many desire it! And yet we are 


taught, “ Those who desire proprium begin to despise the 


things of the Lord.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 146.) 


Viewed from heaven [it] appears as a bony, inanimate, and very de- 
formed thing. (Arcana Ceelestia, 149.) 

There is never anything evil and false which is not proprium, and 
from proprium; for the proprium of man is evil itself. ... When 
things proper [to man} are presented to view in the world of spirits, 
they appear so deformed that nothing can be depicted more so . . . so 
that he to whom the things proper to him are presented is horrified, and 
would flee from himself as a devil. (Arcana Ceelestia, 154.) 


These are some of the facts which the heavenly doctrines, 


_I repeat, do not flinch from setting before us. They set 


them before us that we may be warned, and not be caught 
by the snare that we are innately good, or, as some would 
have it, essentially divine. And yet I am equally sure that 


_ the revelation thus made is not intended for our discourage- 


ment. It is possible to dwell on this fact of evil in man so 
exclusively as to almost deprive him of any hope. Better 
that, perhaps, than the empty boasts of the self-righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee. But better still the messages of hope 
and comfort which these same teachings bring. The same 
doctrine which declares that the proprium of man when 
presented to view appears “ hard, rr and black,” does not 


~ fail to declare : — 


But the propriums which have been vivified by the Lord appear 
beautiful with a variety according to the life. (Arcana Ceelestia, 154.) 
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There is hope here; there is possibility, there is the rev- 


elation of a power of love that is mighty to save. What is — 
this proprium vivified by the Lord? What new perception | 


does it gain? What is its quality? And the heavenly doc- 
trines make answer : — | 

The proprium vivified by the Lord has a perception of all the good 
of love and truth and faith: and thus has all wisdom and intelligence 
conjoined with ineffable happiness. . . . [Its] quality [is such] that the 
angels perceive that they live from the Lord, and, when they do not re- 
flect, they know no otherwise than that they live from themselves. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 155.) 


How, then, is this change to be brought about? This 
proprium that is “hard, bony, and black,” this which fires 
man with the desire to be led by himself and the world 
(Arcana Ccelestia, 132), which despises the things of the 
Lord, which in itself is infernal — how can it be vivified so 
as to appear beautiful and gain a perception of life from the 
Lord? 

And first observe this very emphatic declaration : — 


The proprium of every one resides in the natural man, and there is 
not proprium in the spiritual man. (Apocalypse Explained, 355, also 


483, 653.) 


The whole man is not deformed. The whole man is not 
“hard, bony, and black.” Notice, then, some of the means 
which the Divine Providence makes use of for vivifying the 
proprium, no matter how dark and deformed it may be. 


When man comes into temptations . . . it is resolved and tempered 
through truths and goods from the Lord, and is thus vivified. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 731 

Temptations . . . cause the voluntary proprium to be quiescent, to 
become as nothing, and as it were to die. So far as this is done, the 
Lord, through conscience implanted in the intellectual proprium can 
operate in charity. (Arcana Ccelestia, 1023.) : 


The innocence, charity, and mercy which the Lord insin- 
uates into this intellectual proprium, are what is meant by 
the bow in the cloud. (See Arcana Ccelestia, 1042.) 
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Temptations, then, are used by the Lord as the opportu. 
nities for delivering us from our proprium. And see how 
simple and encouraging is this direction to him who would 
bear himself bravely in these spiritual battles : — 

_ When man fights as of himself, and still believes that he does so 
from the Lord, the good and truth which inflow . . . are appropriated 


to him: and hence he has a new proprium, which is called the heavenly 
proprium, which is a new will. (Arcana Ccelestia, 8179.) 


No impossible attitude for any soldier of the cross to 
assume — fighting as of himself, and yet believing, even 
- while he fights, that he does so from his Lord and Master. 
And yet see the wonderful results of such a contest; the 
actual appropriation of the good and the truth which flow 
down from the Lord to His faithful soldier, and, more won- 
derful still, the formation of a proprium that is Leavenly. 

Here, too, is a way of deliverance possible to all : — 

Man ought to compel himself to do good and speak truth [because] 
he is then gifted by the Lord with a heavenly proprium. Man’s heav- 
enly proprium is formed in the endeavor of his thought. . . . This pro- 
prium which he thus receives through what is apparently cane in 


the life of the body, is infilled by the Lord in the other life with indefi- 
nite delights. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1937.) | 


This is not the language of imagination ; it is the calm, 
sure declaration of revelation. Self-compulsion is a means 
to the formation of a heavenly proprium, which in the other 
life will be filled by the Lord with indefinite delights. 

And where and how shall man arm himself for these 
struggles? Are there any sure means which he can em- 
ploy? And even as we ask our question, our answer is 
right at hand : — | 

Of the divine mercy . . » means have been given, through which man 
can be removed from his proprium. These means are given in the 
Word; and, when man operates by these means, that is, thinks, speaks, 
wills, and acts from the Divine Word, he is then kept by the Lord in 
divine things, and is thus withheld from proprium, and, when this lasts, 

as it were a new proprium is formed, both voluntary and intellectual 
. . » which is completely separated from the proprium of this man. 


(Apocalypse Explained, 585.) 
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Could we ask for anything more than this? To know 
that the proprium which we all have —and which we have 
in part through no fault of ours— can be vivified by the 
Lord ; that it resides in the natural man and not in the 
spiritual man; that temptations are opportunities for its 
being brought into a state of quiescence and almost of 
nothingness ; that we are to fight believing that we do so 
from the Lord ; that a new and heavenly proprium is formed 
from the good and the truth which flow in from the Lord to 
him who so fights; that in the earnest endeavor of man’s | 
thought the heavenly proprium is formed ; that the Word is 
the sure armory where the soul may arm itself for battle — 
to know these things is indeed a comfort and a blessing. 

And yet do we feel that, although we have made some 
effort in these directions, we cannot be sure that we have 
risen above our proprium to any appreciable extent? Then 
let us take courage in this beautiful declaration : — 


It is to be kpown that in proportion as man acknowledges the Lord, 
and lives according to His precepts, in the same proportion he is ele- 
vated above his proprium. The elevation is from the light of the 
world into the light of heaven. That man is elevated above his pro- 
prium, he, while he lives in the world, does not know, because he does 
not feel it; but still there is an elevation, or as it were an attraction, of 
the interior understanding and the interior will of the man to the Lord. 
. + This is manifest to a good man after death. (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 646.) 

Then let us be glad that the means of overcoming the 
evil of the love of self have been made known to us, and 
that the promise of a new and heavenly self, formed of the 
Lord, is held out to us. Surely, even while we are yet in 
the struggles which must precede the victory, we may 2 


with grateful hearts : — 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for His —" and for His 
wonderful works to the children of men! 


JULIAN K. SMYTH, 
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THE RATIONALE OF THE INCARNATION. 


In God the Creator there is a trinity; not of three per- 
sons but of three essentials, just as there is in man. Man 
is soul, body, and proceeding energy. That which is soul in 
God is His inscrutable Being which the finite mind can 
never know. That which is body in God is His manifesta- 
tion ; it is the Divine Logos or Wisdom. And that which 
is proceeding energy in God is the Holy Spirit. We are 
writing of the second essential of this trinity —the Divine © 
Logos, God manifest, or the Lord. He existed and pos- 
sessed the divinely human qualities of love and wisdom be- 
fore His incarnation ; but, not yet having taken on actually 
the human form in lowest degree, He could not appear to 
men, except through an angel. This was His manner of 
appearing to men throughout the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and until the incarnation. Let us consider that incar- 
nation itself. | | 

If this doctrine is not true, then there is no logical stop- 
ping-place until we reach a cold and barren agnosticism, and 
resolve all accounts of divine revelation, in all religions, into 
the mere subjective experiences of the human soul. If we 
surrender the doctrine of the incarnation, we must travel a> 
long and weary mental road, through a desert strewn with 
wrecked hopes, with no oasis to refresh the soul, until we 
reach the point where there is absolutely no light concern- 
ing the future life — nothing at all, except what each soul 
may discover, as best it may, in each present moment. 

The inquiry, then, Is the doctrine of the Incarnation a 
true and rational doctrine? is one of the utmost importance. 
We wish, in a very simple way, to lead to a rational percep- 
tion of this doctrine ; and to facilitate this, we will lay down 

five logical propositions, and then draw the conclusions from 
them. 
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I. GOD IS ABSOLUTE LOVE. 


We read in the Psalms: “ The Lord is good to all, and his 
tender mercies are over all his works” (cxlv. 9). Says an 
apostle, “God is love” (1 JoHN iv. 8), There are those who 
see clearly that in all our thinking we must start with the 


doctrine that God is love; and that whatever agrees with - 


that doctrine is true, and whatever conflicts with it is false. 
But what is the meaning of absolute love? It is perfect 
love. In Matthew we are exhorted to be kind to our ene- 
mies ; and the reason given is because the Lord maketh His 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and then we are 
told : “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” Again, we read in the Psalms: “ Thou, 
O Lord, art fu// of compassion” (Ixxxvi. 15). Thus, God is 
love in its perfection, fulness, or utterness. He is love than 


which nothing can be more loving. In Him the limit of © 
love is reached. In Him love is at its fulness. Whena 


circle is absolutely round it cannot be any more so. When 
an angle is absolutely square it cannot be any more so. Go 
beyond or seek to improve upon that, and the roundness of 
the circle and the squareness of the angle are not absolute 
— the point of perfection is departed from. And so beyond 
the divine perfection love is not absolute. Beyond that 
point it becomes imperfect. There can be no improvement 
upon the divine love. There the extreme limit of perfec- 
tion is reached. There love is absolute. : 
Absolute love does not consider self. It is in the per- 
petual effort to go out from itself, and bless others. It does 


not consider any return others may make for the blessings | 


it gives them, except as that return affects their own good. 
Absolute love desires to bless others, and desires that they 
respond to those blessings ; not because it is pleasant to re- 
ceive their response, but because it is for their good to 
respond, and for their hurt not to do so. Absolute love is 


wholly unselfish. In all that it does or requires it seeks 


only and purely the good of others. 
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Absolute love is not only unselfish but intelligent. It not 
only seeks the good of others but knows what is for their 
good, and always does accordingly. All things that it gives 
or permits are not only with a loving but with a wise pur- 
pose, for the good of the recipients. At times this may not 
seem so, but it is so. If love did not know what was for 
the good of others it would not be absolute or perfect love. 
If it did not know it might sometimes mistake, and give 
what would be a curse instead of a blessing. This would 
not be absolute or perfect love. | 

Divine love, then, is absolute. It does not consider self, 
but ever blesses others, in the most perfect way. Nothing 
can surpass it, nothing is possible beyond it. It is absolute, 
perfect, utter ! 


II. ABSOLUTE LOVE MUST ACT. 


We read in John; “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I 


| work ” (v. 17). It is inconceivable that absolute love should 


ever be idle. We might as well think of a perfect fruit-tree 
never bearing fruit. If it bear not fruit it is not a perfect 
tree. And so, if absolute love is not active it is not abso- 
lute love. It is the very essence of divine love to go forth 
to others— “to love others out of itself, to make them 
happy from itself, and to desire to be one with them” (True 
Christian Religion, 43). Hence absolute love must create 


others, that it may have them to bless. That which exists 


alone in the universe, never doing anything, is a non-entity. 
We cannot conceive of a time when the Lord was not active 


in the universe, creating and sustaining worlds and all things 


in them, that they might minister to intelligent creatures 
whom He could love. An apostle says that He “upholdeth 
all things by the word of his power” (HEB. i. 3). And in 
Job the Lord is represented as saying: ‘‘ Where wast thou 


when I laid the foundations of the earth . . . when the 


morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” (xxxviii. 4, 7.) | 
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Ill, ABSOLUTE LOVE CAN ACT ONLY INTO ITS PROPER BASIS 


OR RECEPTACLE. 


Creative and sustaining energy flows forth from the cal 
like heat and light from the sun; but like them it can pro- 
duce its own proper effects only in those reactive planes or 
substances which are adapted to receive it. As the light of 
a magic lantern can produce a picture only when it falls 
upon a sheet or proper receptacle, so absolute love can pro- 


duce effects only in its proper basis or receptive plane. The © 


ball thrown into space would, unless there were something 
- to overcome its velocity, go on forever, and never return. 
In order that we may receive it again, there must be some 
reactive plane on which it may strike, and from which it 
may rebound. And so the influx of absolute love into the 
universe must have its own proper objects which receive it 
and react, or else nothing can be brought forth. 

Take a light into an empty room where walls, ceiling, and 
woodwork are dingy and black, and all appears dark and 
gloomy. Now bring in pictures, and maps, and bright fur- 
niture, drapery, carpets, and other objects, and at once the 
place assumes acheerful appearance. It is much lighter 
than before; not because there is any more light, but be- 
cause the light has proper receptive objects on which to 
strike and from which it is reflected, and is no longer ab- 
sorbed and lost in black walls. And so an empty universe, 
if that were possible, could not exhibit love. Divine, crea- 
tive love goes forth like the power of light, and must have 
its own proper objects on which it may strike, in which it 
may ground itself, and from which it may bring forth new 
creations. 


IV. THE ONLY COMPLETE BASIS OF ABSOLUTE LOVE IS AB- 
SOLUTE HUMAN NEED, | 


Remember that absolute means perfect, complete, entire, 
full, utter. It is the extreme of perfection, beyond which 


nothing further is possible. Now, absolute love can produce 
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its own absolute or perfect effects only where there is abso- _ 
lute or extreme human need. Man must reach the lowest 
possible condition of need, before divine love can show itself 
in its fulness and perfection. Human need must be the 
greatest possible, or absolute love does not have its greatest 
_ possible opportunity. 

Absolute love is to its proper receptive basis just what a 
die is to its matrix or socket, just what a stamp is to the 
‘bed into which it fits. We may have never so artistic and 
perfect a die, but it cannot stamp its own beautiful figure, 
unless it have a matrix into which its every line will accu- 
rately fit. The matrix must answer to the die. It must be 
of the same kind with it — have precisely the same figure, 
both as a whole and in every particular; only the figure on 
the matrix must be the exact opposite of the figure on the 
die. The figure on the die must be raised work, while the 
figure on the matrix must be sunken work. And the sunken 
work must exactly fit the raised work. Wherever there is a 
raised leaf in the die, there must be in the matrix a sunken 
leaf that exactly answers to it; wherever there is a raised 
star or other figure in the die, there must be in the matrix a 
sunken star or other figure that exactly answers to it; so 
that the die in every particular can exactly fit into its matrix 
or socket. Unless the matrix thus absolutely or perfectly 
answers to its die, the die cannot perfectly stamp its own 
figure on any intervening substance. It may stamp some- 
thing that approaches to its true figure— something that 
looks forward to it — but it cannot stamp its own perfect fig- 
ure itself. It cannot produce its own perfect effects, unless 
it falls into a matrix or socket that answers to it ; then it 
cannot but do so. Let there be a sunken leaf in the socket, 
wherever there is a raised leaf in the die, a sunken star 
where there is a raised star, a sunken scroll wherever there 
is a raised scroll, and so on, so that one exactly answers to 
the other, and then the die cannot but stamp its own perfect 
form, whenever it descends upon any proper intervening 
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substance. It cannot but bring forth its own perfect effects, 
it cannot but reproduce its own perfect image. 

Let it be observed —the figures on the matrix or socket 
must be the exact converse or opposite of those on the die 
or stamp. The matrix must be of sunken work, while the 
die is of raised work. The figures on the matrix must be 
concave, while the answering ones on the die must be con- 
vex. The figures on the matrix must sink down, while those 


on the die must protrude. Only so can the die stamp its 


own perfect figure. Not only must the matrix be like its 
die, but it must be the exact opposite of its die. 
Just so it is with absolute love. Its only proper basis is 


its exact opposite, namely, absolute need. Absolute or 


utter love can find its own proper receptive basis only in ab- 
solute or utter need. Absolute or perfect need is the matrix 
into which the die of absolute or perfect love may descend, 
and stamp its own absolute or perfect image. When man is 
~ sunken to just the extent, and in every particular, that abso- 
lute love is raised —when man is humiliated to just the 
extent, and in every particular, that absolute love is exalted 
— when man is in poverty to just the extent, and in every 
particular, that absolute love possesses all things — then and 
then only can absolute love descend and produce its own ab- 
solutely perfect form among men on earth. If the matrix 
or socket of the die or stamp has any raised work in it — 
if it has but a single leaf or figure that is of raised work — 


then the die cannot descend into it and stamp its own proper | 


form on any intervening substance, And so if man has any- 
thing of his own —if in some point he is positive when he 


should be negative — if in some one point he is not needy, 
then absolute love cannot flow into him and produce its own 


image there. Absolute, perfect, or utter love must do all 
things for those to whom it goes, just as the die must stamp 
every particular of its design, when it descends into the 


matrix, The matrix cannot stamp anything —it has noth- 
ing, it can only receive. And so absolute love must do all 
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- things for its subjects, they cannot do cabbies really good. 
Theirs must be absolute or utter need, while love must have 
absolute or utter fulness of supply. One must exactly 
answer to the other, and one must be the exact opposite of 
the other. Any particular of self-sufficiency in man will 
just so far prevent absolute love from producing its own ab- 
perfect effects. 

I use “opposite ” in this article, not to express the oppo- 
sition of evil to good, but of the reactive ultimate of finite 
life. 

And what is this but saying, in the words of the adage, 
that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity? We read in the 
Word : “ They that are whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick” ; and again: The Lord “came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance”; and again: “ The son 
of man came to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Only when the prodigal had nothing of his own, and said: 
“I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son” —only then did the 
Father welcome him with joy. When we are weak then are 
we strong. “ He that loseth his life shall save it.” “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Vv. ABSOLUTE NEED EXISTED ONLY AT THE TIME OF THE 
INCARNATION, 


Then, and then for the only possible time, did the human 
race reach its lowest point of degradation. Then and there 
did the tide of iniquity reach its lowest possible ebb. Then 
and there was the darkest time of the world’s night. Until 
then the fall of man had. not completed itself; the human 
race had been going down an inclined plane, and then and 
there the lowest point was reached. 

What is the history of that time? In Greece the great 
men were gone, Their works only remained, like rays of a 
sun that had set. Even Athens, though a learned city, 
where wealthy young men from other places were educated, 


. 
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was without knowledge of God, and had erected an altar to 


the unknown god. The nation had degenerated. Rome at 


that time was in a sad state. Only a short time before had 
witnessed Julius Czesar’s unholy alliance with the voluptuous 


_ Cleopatra, to the rejection of his own Roman wife, which — 


led finally to his own assassination, and the conquests of the 
brave but effeminate, vicious, and often cruel Marc Antony. 


Vices, crimes, intrigues, and murders were abundant. Rome — 


had little of the noble, hardy ways of former times. And 
Rome ruled the world. The educated men had studied 
Greek philosophy until they had no faith in their own gods. 
In vain did Czesar Augustus a to bring back the former 
glory. 

The oriental nations were no better. An apostle, in the 
first chapter of Romans, gives a most scathing description 


of the gentile nations of his time, and then sums up their 


state as follows :— 


_ Filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, deceit, malignity; whisperers, back- 
biters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant break- 
ers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful; who, knowing the 
judgment of God that they which commit such things are worthy of 
death, not only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them. 


(ROMANS i. 29-32.) 


Coming to the Jewish nation, we find that they were the 
worst of all—the most materialistic, sordid, and groveling. 
Both John the Baptist and our Lord called them a genera- 
tion of vipers, and asked them, “ How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?” They were so bad that the Lord said, 
“It cannot be that a prophet _ out of Jerusalem.” 
He said to them, — 


Behold I send unto you prophets and wise men and scribes, and some 


of them ye shall kill and crucify, and some of them ye shall scourge in 
your synagogues, and persecute from city to city, that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of the 
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righteous Abel, unto the blood of Zacharius, son of Barachias, whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar. (MATT. xxiii. 34, 35.) 


He told them to “ fill up” the measure of their fathers. 
An apostle says that they “had filled up” their sins, and 
that wrath was come upon them “to the uttermost” (1 THEss. 
li. 16), arfd that the “fulness of the time” was come (GAL. 
iv. 4). In the gospels we learn that evil influences not only 
swayed the minds of the people but even possessed their 
bodies ; for there were many possessed with devils, blind, 
_ dumb, palsied, lying on beds, begging by the wayside, dwell- 

ing in tombs, untamable, unconfinable, cutting themselves 
with stones, casting themselves down foaming at the mouth. 
And this gloomy picture is confirmed by Josephus and other 
contemporary historians, who tell us of the intrigues, sedi- 
tions, murders, and barbarous acts of that time, men eating 
each other, and even mothers eating their own children. 
The mother love is,the last that dies, and when that goes all 
goes. Thus, at that time was the lowest point of evil 
reached. Not only was the world at its lowest ebb, but the 
Jewish nation was the lowest of all. 

And furthermore, in the Virgin Mary was the lowest 
point of Jewish degeneracy. In her the climax of evil was 
reached. In her there was, as it were, the apex or point 
of an-inverted pyramid. We say zw the Virgin Mary was 
the climax of evil reached, not that she herself was the 
climax of evil. For here we should be very careful. We 
are speaking now not of the Virgin Mary’s character, but 
of her heredity — not of her actual life, but of her inherited 
qualities. In character the Virgin Mary was a good person, 
and we are taught that she is nowin heaven. But there 
were in her, by inheritance, those conditions by which she 
_ could give birth to a nature which, on the side of her own 
degenerate line, would be the lowest nature that could pos- 
sibly exist. To make this point doubly clear and emphatic, 
we will here quote the words of one whom the church re- 
gards as a writer of remarkably correct views :— 
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In the Lord’s maternal human, there was hereditary evil possibly of 
all genera and species ; but — and let the declaration be laid down with 
such force as not to be forgotten — that neither means nor implies evil 
thoughts nor evil feelings, but forms of evil merely, and only structural 
forms. As a point of sound doctrine it is indisputable that the chaste 
maiden is born in hereditary evil. But he who assumes that therefore 
she revels in carnal thoughts and feelings makes the mistake of holding 
to a coarse and revolting notion, which is wholly unsupported by any- 
thing in the doctrines of the New Church. (Gilbert Hawkes, in Mew- 
Church Messenger, Nov. 5, 1890.) 


Sometimes a hereditary trait will appear to pass over 
several generations, and reappear in succeeding posterity. 
Hence it is that some children are so unlike their parents 
and known ancestors as to excite wonder. The reason is 
that conditions were at work to produce this, which were 
secret and unknown to those parents and ancestors, and 
beyond their control. So with the inherited nature of the 
_ Lord Jesus Christ. It contained not only the virgin’s own 
quality, but also the heredity of a long line of degenerate 
ancestors. In His maternal humanity was the accumulated 
evil of a degenerate race. We are taught in both Old and 
New Testaments, that he “ took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses ” (IsA. liii. 4; Marr. viii. 17). His maternal 
hereditary nature was one which, had not the divinity dwelt 
within it, would have been the worst that ever existed. If 
this maternal nature had been left to itself, to work out its 
heredity, the result would have been terrible. But it was 
not. 

Let us, then, link together our five propositions, and draw 
the conclusion: first, God is absolute love; secondly, ab- 
solute love must act ; thirdly, it can act only into and from 
its proper receptive basis ; fourthly, the only proper basis 
of absolute love is absolute human need; and fifthly, abso- 
lute need existed at the time of the incarnation. There- 
fore at that time absolute love must necessarily ground itself 
in humanity, and produce an absolutely perfect life on earth. 
The Lord Himself must appear on earth, and wre His own 
absolutely perfect life among men. 
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_ The miracle of the incarnation could not but occur. So 
far from being abnormal, it was the most normal thing in 
_ the universe — the most orderly thing that ever happened 
orcould happen. It was the very climax of law and order. 
It was the necessary result of all that had gone before, the 
very blossoming and fruitage of the centuries. It was then 
and there that the human race had reached its lowest possi- 
ble point of degradation, which it. could reach and survive. 
Then for the first and only time in the world’s history had 
come absolute, that is, perfect or utter, moral want. Must 
not therefore absolute love ground itself there, and must not 
the result be the production of an absolutely perfect life on 
earth — an entirely new existence, even the life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ? | 

If our five propositions are true, then the conclusion nec- 
essarily follows: If God is absolute, perfect, or utter love, 
and if absolute love must be active, and if it can produce 
its own absolute or perfect effects only in the proper recep- 
tive basis, and if the only proper basis in which to produce 
the perfect effects of absolute love is absolute need, and if 
this absolute need existed for the first and only possible 
time at the incarnation, then it follows irresistibly that then 
and there absolute love grounded itself in humanity, and 
produced its own absolute or perfect effect of a spotless life 
on earth. Then and there was the very and only opportu- 
nity. The extremity had been reached, and man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity. We have just said that had the 
Lord’s maternal humanity been left to itself, to work out its 
heredity, the result would have been terrible. But it was 
not. He was a man with such a degree of the divine in 
Him as would overcome all finitely human states — God- 
man —a man not having an individual soul like ours, be- 
gotten of an earthly father; but a man with the universal 
soul, for God was His Father. The Lord Jesus Christ was 
filled with all the fulness and completeness of God. “In 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
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In that humanity we see reached the lowest point of 
human degeneracy. But we see absolute love reaching down 
- even to that, and overcoming it. And so He is a Saviour 
to the very lowest extreme —a complete Saviour. No one 
can reach a point in the scale of being, which He has not 
overcome and purified. “He was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” In that humanity, we see ab-. 
solute love descending to and filling absolute need. The 
die fits into its matrix, and stamps a new and perfect life on 
history. There these two absolutes meet and kiss each 
other — absolute love, and absolute moral want. Utter 
need existed, and absolute love flowed in to supply that need. 
Deep called unto deep. Then and there was accomplished 
the utmost possible perfection of the manifestation of divine | 
love to man. Nothing can ever exceed in perfection the 1 ; 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ, any more than a round circle : 
can be rounder, or a square angle squarer. The great clock 
of the universe could never strike that number more than 
once. | | 
We have said that unless the matrix or socket answers in 
every particular conversely to its die, then the die cannot 
stamp its own perfect image on the intervening substance. 
It can stamp something like it, something which looks 
forward to it, something which is an earnest of it, but it 
cannot stamp its own perfect image. And so absolute love | : 
could not produce its own perfect life on earth, until its } 
proper answering basis of absolute need was offered. It 
could and did produce something which looked forward to | ] 
and approached it, in the lives of the prophets, great men, 
and heroes of all countries and religions ; but it could not 
produce its own perfect image, until the proper receptive 
basis of absolute moral want was offered. Hence the lives Sl 
of the great men who were deified in different countries, | _&§ 
looked forward to the life of the Lord Jesus Christ. They. 
foreshadowed it ; but they were as far from it as the imper- 
fect is from the absolutely perfect. Zoroaster, Buddha, 
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Esculapius, and other deified men, were but the embossings, ~ 
of various degrees of imperfection, on the gold-plate of hu- 
manity, which are stamped by a perfect die, in a matrix 
which is not yet ready perfectly to receive it. For in the 
times of those men, the matrix of absolute or utter moral 
want had not been reached. Had it been, then the die of 
absolute love must have descended into it, and produced not 
a mere hero, but God-man. In the strong words of Henry 
James, Sr. :— 

Christ was that spotless unfriended youth, who in the world’s dark- 
est hour allied his own godward hopes with the fortunes only of the 
most defiled, the most diseased, the most disowned of human kind, 
and so for-the first and only time on earth avouched a breadth in the 
meanest human bosom every way fit to house and domesticate the in- 
finite divine love. Long before Christ, the lover had freely bled for his 
mistress, the friend for his friend, the parent for his child, the patriot 
for his country. History shows no record however of any but him 
steadfastly choosing death at the hands of fanatical self-seeking men, 
lest by simply consenting to live he should become the object of their - 
filthy and fulsome devotion. In other words, many a man had previ- 
ously illustrated the creative benignity in every form of passionate self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice. He alone, in the teeth of every passionate 
impulse known to the human heart — that is to say, in sheer despite of 
every tie of familiarity, of friendship, of country, of religion, that ordi- 
narily makes life sweet and sacred — surrendered himself to death in 
clear, unforced, spontaneous homage to universal love. (Preface to — 
Secret of Swedenborg, p. 5.) 


Here, then, behold the life of God on earth — not the life 
of God in heaven, but the life of God on earth — the divine 
appearing in absolute perfection 7m human conditions — the 
very life of which all men have dreamed, of which Plato 
and other philosophers feebly wrote, to which the lives of 
deified heroes pointed forward — the very life which must 
necessarily result, as soon as the matrix of absolute need is 
offered, so that divine love can flow in and work with its 
_ own absolute fulness. That the life of Jesus was perfect 
and divine, many, even sceptics, have testified. Among 
German writers, Lessing calls him “the first reliable prac- 
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tical teacher of immortality.” Immanuel Kant shrank with 


horror when the name of Jesus was compared with his own. 
Schelling calls Jesus Christ “a living Word, an eternal dis- 
course.” Ficte said that all the sensible would bow before 
Jesus of Nazareth. Goethe calls Jesus, “ Divine Man, the 
Holy One.” Strauss says that Jesus remains the highest 
model of religion within reach of our thought. Among 
French writers, Rousseau said that “if Socrates lived and 
died like a philosopher, Jesus lived and died like a god.” 
Ernest Renan said that between Jesus Christ and God there 
was no longer any distinction. Napoleon Bonaparte said, 
“I know men, and I tell you that Jesus Christ was not a 
man.” Among English writers, Thomas Jefferson said that 
Christ’s system of morality was the most sublime ever 
taught. Theodore Parker said of Jesus, “There is a god in 
the heart of this youth. Shall we be told that such a man 
never lived — that the whole story is a lie? Suppose that 
Plato and Newton never lived. But who did their works? 
It takes a Newton to forge a Newton. What man could 
have fabricated a Jesus? None but a Jesus.” | 
The true doctrine of the incarnation is the key that un- 


locks hitherto hidden mysteries. Men have sought long for — 
the fabled philosopher's stone, but here it is. He who ~ 


rationally understands the incarnation, has the principle in 
his possession which lies at the bottom of every object and 
fact. The incarnation is the central sun which illumines 
all. To the principle involved therein may be referred, for 
explanation, the facts of ereaion, of evolution, of education, 
and of regeneration. | 


E. D. DanIELs. 
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RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY: AN ETHICAL QUES- 
TION. 


STUDENTS of ethical problems are indebted to the “ In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics” for a somewhat thorough dis- 
cussion of the practical and pressing question as to the right 
and wrong of religious conformity, or compliance with a 
State or prevailing church. As stated by Professor Sidgwick 
of Newnham College, in the issue for April, 1896, the ques- 
tion is as to, — | 

The duty which the persons who form the progressive, or, to use a 
neutral term, the deviating element in a religious community owe to the 
rest of that community; the extent to which they ought to give expres- 


sion and effect to their opinions within the community; and the point at 
which the higher interests of truth force them to o the disruption of old 


. ties and cherished associations. 


Having clearly stated his problem, Professor Sidgwick dis- 
claims antagonism to existing religious bodies, holding that 
there is no reason why, in England, the Church and the 
Ethical. Society should stand aloof from each other. He 
would have the latter help the former and receive in return, 
if not formal recognition, the fraternal cooperation of men 
of all faiths. 

Proceeding to the developeiied of his theme, he remarks 


: upon the damage done in the past by “hypocrisy and insin- 


cere conformity.” The diplomatist, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, sometimes deem it necessary not to tell all that they 


know and even to cloak their real convictions, and in their 


reputation for doing so they are by many classed with the 


. priest or layman professing his faith so far only as seems 


expedient. 

Professor Sidgwick confesses that it is very hard to tell 
what sincerity requires of diplomacy, and to the doubtful 
ground between absolute sincerity and sheer hypocrisy he 
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addresses himself in the hope of clearing it and bringing to 
view the line of demarcation. 

He puts the doubt of the religious person in fair terms, 
saying :— 


I conceive that it is largely a sense of the value of the churches as 
. moralizing agencies, which leads men who do not really believe all the 
doctrines formally adopted by their church, to cling to it in spite of 
ethical divergence; and even, perhaps, in some cases to hold office in it \ 
and preach in its pulpits. They feel that the teaching received by them | 
in childhood from their church or under its guidance has made them 
better men than they would have been without it; and they wish their 
children to be brought up under similar beneficent influences. They 
think that separation from the church would be a greater evil than a 
more or less suppressed intellectual disagreement with some of the doc- 
trines in the creeds that they allow themselves to appear to believe. 


Noting the fact that recent broadening of the church’s 
attitude has removed the question under discussion from the 
‘severe aspects of the days of the Inquisition and of the 
Acts of Conformity, Professor Sidgwick thinks that this | 
change for the better has introduced the new danger of 
easy-going inconsistency, joined with an indifference to 
clearly defined views in religion. Yet he hopefully discerns 
the gain of the love of truth over mere partizanship, and the 
rise of what he aptly terms “a temperate dogmatism.” The- 
ologians, whatever their actions, are thinking independently. 
The authority of a theology which despised the intellect, 
save for its use of supporting existing dogma, is giving place 
to an authority based upon the agreement of free-minded 
and thorough-going thinkers. The scientific spirit is abroad. 
Toleration is established. | 
It is admitted by the Professor that leaving a church is 
very different from leaving a scientific or philanthropic asso- | t 
ciation. The ties are stronger and have a deeper hold of I 
the nature. Hereditary affection, personal relations, and 1 
sympathies of several kinds may lead a man to feel that, 
while the church of his childhood may seem to regard cer- © 
tain points of belief as essential, he may regard them as 
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unessential, and may act upon this conviction. This is be- 
lieved to be the attitude of so many men at the present day 
that one is not justified in assuming that a man believes the 
doctrines which his church stands for or did stand for in the 
times of controversy. 


Shall this be regarded as a condition to be oven and 


considered final? Or is it to be attributed toa degree of 
mental weakness, not to be encouraged, and therefore to be 
put away as soon as possible in favor of a more bee 
attitude ? 

Professor Sidgwick i is not blind to the danger that a man 
who separates himself from his church for causes of the 
nature set forth, may become unchurched, unhelpful, and 
probably selfish. But this danger, if seen in its full degree, 
can be avoided, and he therefore does not admit this ob- 
jection. 

In regard to truth-telling, he makes certain exceptions, 

like hiding from a would-be murderer the fact that his vic- 
tim is near, but he strongly reasons that such exceptions 
prove the rule which should be applied in all. other cases, 
and here he uses the emphatic words :— 


One can hardly imagine a severer blow to the moral well-being of a 
community, than that that element of it which was most earnestly seek- 
ing to promote morality, should be chargeable with systematic unverac- 
ity and be unable to repel the charge. : 


All the concessions which a man may make to his relig- 
ious sympathies, it is held, must fall within the limits of 
“ Veracity and Good Faith.” If aman has become a church 
member through assent to doctrines which he no longer 
holds, he is bound to reconsider his assent and perhaps to 
submit to the judgment of others his real position. Not only 
formal assent to a requirement of admission to full church 
-membership, but also participating in the recital of a creed, 
must be considered by him whose views have changed. Pres- 
ence and participation must be regarded as having impor- 
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tance, however obscure the individual. There must be no 
mockery in worship — of all things the most serious. 

This is held to be especially a question for the clergyman. 
If he declares as true what he does not believe, he is false 
to his trust. Liberalizing is limited by the creeds; for, to 
go on advancing in liberalism while publicly declaring faith 
in most conservative creeds, is impossible to the man of ve- — 
racity. Professor Sidgwick defines this position by referring 
to the miraculous element in the Gospels, and he holds that 
no miracle can be questioned within the fold, for instance, 
of the Church of England. He knows that there is ques- 


_ tioning, and he knows that the miraculous birth of Jesus is 


questioned by those who recite the Apostles’ Creed ; but 


_ “this cannot properly be done within the pale of the Angli- 


can ministry,” he says, and he calls upon those who do so 
to desist from daubing the church “with the untempered 
mortar of falsehood and evasion of solemn obligations.” | 

It is only in these closing words that he betrays feeling, 
the feeling of one who has left the church and suffered some- | 
thing for his convictions. His essay is in general calm and 
impersonal. It was originally read to the West London — 
Ethical Society. | | 

The sting of this essay in the tail thereof had its prob- 
able effect. The discussion was not continued by an ethical 
thinker, calmly considering the points advanced —and per- 
haps no ethical thinker saw anything to say in rebuttal — but 
a clergyman, the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, of Hertford Col- 
lege, Oxford, took up the gauntlet. The suggestions of 
haste in Hastings and of rashness in Rashdall might tempt 
one to think at first sight of a character from Pilgrim’s 
Progress, or of those signatures “Constant Reader” and 
“Veritas ” which editors of newspapers are wont to append | 
to what they write in order to havea basis for “replies to 
correspondents”; but the Oxford College has no doubt acted 
consistently in giving position to this clergyman and man of 


letters, who writes in a kindly spirit, betraying no personal 


antagonism toward his Cambridge adversary. 
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In stating Professor Sidgwick’s position the Rev. Hastings 
-Rashdall is, however, somewhat obscure. He speaks of the 
Professor as not caring for the truth for his own sake, but 
only for the sake of “hedonistic utilitarianism,”” a phrase 
which it would be hard to base upon anything in the essay 
cited. “ Kantian rigorist” is another phrase which comes 
in early and which may be considered later. He commends 
Professor Sidgwick for giving up his Trinity College fellow- 
ship for conscience’ sake, but proposes to offer “some kind 
of apology for a belief in the possibility of combining hon- 
_ esty with a considerable measure of theological liberalism 
within the limits of the Church of England.” Thus the 
answer is to be less extensive than the first essay, but of 
course Professor Sidgwick is responsible for this. If the 
“untempered mortar” of Ezekiel is appealed to by A, B 
may fulfil the saying of Habakkuk, “The beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.” 
_ Mr. Rashdall says that the only question is as to the limit 
beyond which liberalism cannot go in the Church of England. 
Nevertheless, as the underlying principles are of general 
application, we may be instructed by him in reference to 
problems in other countries. Mr. Rashdall will speak only 
for the clergy, admitting for the laity that “there are prob- 
ably many persons who attend Church of England services, 
for whom it would be spiritually healthier to go elsewhere.” 
We thus reach the radical question, To what extent does 
formal assent to statements not literally accepted involve 
unveracity ? The following points are made by the clergy- 
man: 1. In writing a letter it is common to say “ Dear Sir” 
to one not actually beloved by the writer ; 2. In the marriage 
service the promise to “obey” is taken in a very weak 
sense ; 3. The thirteenth article of the thirty-nine, as to the 
sinfulness of all works done before conversion, is believed 
by few clergymen ; 4. Assenting to what one does not be- 
lieve is merely acknowledging the articles in a way which 
deceives nobody; 5. While the thirteenth article really 
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means that Socrates is damned, no one is expected to be- 
lieve ill of Socrates at the present day. 

In all these instances Mr. Rashdall says “it is a balance 
of utilities.” Stand out here, and you limit the clergy to 
those who believe that Socrates is damned; do here as 
others do, and you get good Christians as clergymen. 
Scrupulosity would make havoc with the church. Subscri- 
bing to the Articles in what is called here “a very elastic 


unnatural sense” is generally accepted. Rashdall 


goes through the Articles to show how obsolete they are. 
“If anybody supposes,” he says, “that the Articles really 
express the actual views of the clergy, he must be singularly 
unobservant of their pulpit and other utterances.” 

This liberty of mind exists, and it is not to be judged by 
old standards. “A man who addressed his enemy two hun- 
dred years ago as ‘ My dear Jones’ would have been culpa- 
bly insincere ; he is not so now, largely on account of the 
conduct of several generations of culpably insincere per- 
sons.” Mr. Rashdall now seems squarely to accept the idea 
that “the end justifies the means ;” for he says, in view of 
the gradual extension of liberty thereby, “I venture to con- 
tend that the principle of liberalizing interpretation may be 
carried a little farther than can be justified by a strict in-— 
sistence upon the principle, ‘words must be taken to mean 
what they are generally understood to mean.’”’ 

The next point is that scholarship has modified belief in 
the Scriptures. Now the candidate for orders is still re- 
quired to say that he believes all the canonical Scriptures, | 
but “an all but universal agreement ” does not insist upon 
a true answer in the words, “I do believe them.” Indeed 
we are told that “a very wide, though less general opinion,” 
admits this declaration from a candidate who “ believes the 
whole of the Old Testament miracles and large portions of 
the remaining narrative to be absolutely unhistorical.” 

With reference to the creeds it is therefore held that the 
clerical mind asserts what it holds in a limited sense; and 
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as to miracles the same is true. If a clergyman should 
preach against the resurrection of the Lord, treating it “as 


a case of subjective delusion, he would find his position in 


the Church of England a somewhat difficult one,” but not 
so if in any degree he holds the Divinity of the Christ. 
Thus the question of miracles is secondary, and thus the 
point of clerical veracity is avoided. It is admitted that 
clergymen do not all believe the miraculous birth, but it is 
held to be wrong to exclude such from useful service in the 
church. 

In all such instances, Mr. Rashdall holds that the church 
should decide what veracity requires, that is, what it is still 
_ necessary to mean in a declaration of full belief. Let the 
bishops decide in each case. They have ordained men, 
knowing their lack of belief, and that is the -_ test to be 
applied to clergy. 

Thus the phrase “resurrection of the body ” is to be used 
“in a sense which puts a considerable strain upon the word 
‘body.’” So with the baptismal word about the remission 
of sins. And so with the Virgin birth in the creed. Be- 
lieve what you can, and no one can complain, even: if you 
outwardly assent to all. 

As to the creeds, Mr. Rashdall says that. « the use of 
formule which here and there are at variance with one’s 
real belief is almost inevitable if any considerable number 
of people are to agree to worship in the same words.” At 
present the private belief of the clergyman is not under- 
stood to be expressed in his repetition of a creed. To speak 


his own belief would “shock ” people. He must not inspire — 


doubt. “There must be limits to plain speaking.” Mr. 
Rashdall strongly suggests the ignorance of the ordinary 
congregation, rendering it incapable of hearing the full truth 
as it is in the clergyman’s mind. “General consent has re- 
moved the stigma of dishonesty.” ‘ Most men will not join 


sects.” They must remain in the Church of England, or 


become unchurched and irreligious. 
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Thus Professor Sidgwick’s contention for absolute veracity 
is answered by his opponent by an appeal to what is gen- 
erally done. To the question, “Is it right?’’ we have the 
answer, “It is customary, and right would be very incon- 
venient in this instance.” , 

In proceeding to make a few suggestions arising from a 
somewhat careful examination of this controversy, involving 
as it does questions of great moment to thousands, I note 
with regret that the discussion should have been directed so 
steadily toward the Church of England. For there is reason 
to think that the English are unusually attached to custom 
and that they will approve of ways, if customary, which to 
others, like the French, would seem inconsistent with veracity. 
Affection for custom may carry one beyond what his ab- 
stract judgment would approve in such a matter. Some 


writers have noticed this English trait. Hamerton says : — 


There is probably not a religion in the world that presents so large a 
proportion of formalists, and so few complete hypocrites, as the Anglli- 
can. Decorous obedience to all outward religious observances is very 
frequently combined in England with an entire absence of pretension to 
sanctity. An English gentleman once told me that he had been a con- 
vinced atheist from boyhood, yet he went to church with unfailing regu- 
larity and read family prayers like a clergyman. (French and English, 


173.) 


One can hear in the words of Mr. Rashdall a note of re- 
spect for precedent which perhaps no person, not an Angli- 
can, would feel in so high a degree. Is not England full of 
dear old customs from the coinage down, which have little 
justification in usefulness, but which rest secure in the affec- © 
tion which is felt for them ? 

Perhaps this willingness to hold outwardly to church forms 
which are inwardly rejected may be explained as unconscious 
obedience to the thought which is thus expressed by 
Holmes : — 
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_ The clear, cold question chills to frozen doubt; 
_ Tired of beliefs, we try to live without; 
O, then, if Reason waver at thy side, 
Let humble Memory be thy gentle guide; 
Go to thy birthplace, and, if faith was there, 
Repeat thy father’s creed, thy mother’s prayer. 


Leaving wholly aside all national or local aspects of this 
question of the ethics of religious conformity, I would briefly 
consider it in the light of ) philosophy, (2) a and (3) 
revelation. 

I. It is difficult to compare an attitude like that of Mr. 
Rashdall with Kant’s pure morality without losing respect 
for the clergyman’s position. Considering virtue as a mat- 
ter wholly apart from external aids or influences, Kant holds 
that to be an impure morality which asks what is required 
by custom or what will be the result of dishonesty. His 
- example will be remembered, taken from the office of a 
trustee. If the trustee considers that the funds entrusted 
to him are protected by documents on record or are known 
to various persons, if he is aware that any dishonesty on his 
part would certainly be made known and would probably 
cause his punishment, then his morality, in the degree that 
it takes note of these things, is impure. It is pure when 
the trustee believes that no means of exposing dishonesty 
exist, and yet in full freedom from any force of compelling 
circumstances carries out his trust with the same exact faith- 
fulness which he would have exercised if he believed that 
any wrong-dealing would bring its sure punishment. Im- 
pure morality regards promises, rewards, and possibilities ; 
pure morality disregards everything except right. The im- 
perative which external conditions impose is hypothetical, 
the imperative which good in itself imposes is categorical. 


It has to do, not with the matter of an action and the result expected 
to follow from it, but simply with the form and principle from which 
the action itself proceeds. This may be called the imperative of mo- 
rality. Only a categorical imperative can have the dignity of a practical 
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law. Act in conformity with that maxim, and that maxim only, which 
you can at the same time will to be a universal law. (Metaphysic of 


Morality, § 


Is Kant a rigorist, judged by this doctrine? We are 
obliged to doubt the trustworthiness of a man who would 
say of such honesty, “it is too rigorous for my adoption.” 

This highest and purest conception of morality is really 


“nothing more than what has been seen since men began to 


ask questions and to seek for exact answers. Parmenides, 
a century before Socrates, distinguished the truth as it is in 
itself from the deceptive opinions of mortals; the senses 
cannot be trusted, only thought can be trusted. Parmenides 
seems to have at least ascertained that pure truth sometimes 
leads us away from popular opinion. 

After this came sophistry with its identification of right 
with personal interest and its questioning of all principles. 
And then came Socrates with his sledge-hammer blows upon 
all equivocations and his contempt for external motives. 
The glory of Socrates is his adherence to principle in spite 
of all that Athens could do to seduce him. 

Plato’s gods were his ideas of truth and good. “The 
highest good with him is not enjoyment, nor knowledge, but 
the greatest possible likeness to God, the absolute good.” 
His theory of education began with the first year and ended 
with the fiftieth and with the study of the idea of the good. 
Said he :— 


Truth is the source of every good to gods and men. He who ex- 
pects to be blessed and fortunate in this world should be a partaker of 
truth from the earliest moment of his life, that he may live as long as 
possible a person of truth, for such a man is trustworthy. 


So the thought of truth gained as it went. With Aris- 
totle it required to be exercised in order that the faculty of 
virtue might be developed. With the Stoics it was a con- 
cept formed through abstraction, Epicurus would subject — 
all beliefs to pure perception. | 
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Indeed there seems to be no break in this evidence until 
we find the church itself confusing the matter, losing its — 
own light as it lost touch with the Word made flesh, and 
beginning to teach conformity rather than direct disciple- 
ship. The idea of two kinds of truth to be regarded in two 
ways, so that a man might assent theologically while he de- 
nied philosophically, shows the moral and intellectual decline. 
This moved Luther to rebellion. 

Out of the Reformation grew a new love of truth. Locke 
says :— 

To love truth for truth’s sake is the principal part of human perfec- 


tion in this world, and the seed plot of all other virtues. (Letter to 
Collins.) - = 


And Bacon declared : — 


No pleasure is comparable to standing upon the vantage-ground of 
truth. (Essay on to) 


And Carlyle came bigs near to the present question when 
he wrote : — 
A man protesting against error is on the way toward wiih himself 


with all men who believe i in truth. (Heroes and Hero Worship, Lecture 
IV.) 


_ In the pages of English moralists there is abundant sup- 
port for the ground taken by Professor Sidgwick. Lecky 
holds that “veracity means more than avoiding the appear- 
ance of direct falsehood ” (European Morals, I., 143). Whew- 
ell dwells especially on what is involved in a promise like 
that of an ordination vow (Elements of Morality, p. 121). 
It is pointed out by several that society is based on the 
truthfulness of its members, that all reasoning rests on 
truthfulness, and that men must be as truthful to others as 
to themselves. 

_ Stephen, in his “Science of Ethics,” holds that, while 
some laws vary in different countries, the law of truth is 
always the same, like a mathematical axiom. Truthfulness 
must be unvarying. (p. 205.) 
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Newman, in his “Apologia,” cites Augustine as declaring 
that all untruths are lies, and that there can be no just cause 
of untruth. (p. 349.) 


Carried to this extreme the doctrine has hee questioned 


in cases of the saving of life. Taylor calls such life-saving 
untruths harmless; Paley calls them not blameworthy ; 
Johnson makes an exception in case of a murderer seeking 
his victim ; but Newman criticizes Johnson on his own ex- 
ample as in error; and we remember Tennyson’s “better 
die than lie;” and Ruskin declares that “speaking truth 
comes only by habit, and no occasion can be trivial which 
permits the practice and formation of such a habit.” (Seven 
Lamps, chap. II., sect. 1.) : 

Especially at church the real Christian, listening to the 


voice of his pastor, would say with Plautus, “I love truth, I 


wish truth to be told me.” 

II. Historically, we have many examples of the most im- 
politic truth-telling for the truth’s sake and in spite of such 
considerations as those brought forward by Mr. Rashdall. 
Socrates died for the truth, but let us think a moment of 
Biblical cases. Abram and Isaac denied their wives from 


fear of harm to be suffered by declaring the truth, and even 


the rude men of whom they were afraid rebuked them 
severely. 

Moses and Aaron were confronted witha great test of 
truthfulness if they did their errand to Pharaoh, and they 
were strongly tempted to hold back the truth, but they per- 
severed to say it to the face of the king, and so prevailed. 

To what a fearful] test the prophets were subjected when 
every inducement of personal peace tempted them to sup- 
press their messages ; and yet they are justly held in honor 
because they did not flinch, but spoke bravely — Nathan to 
David, Abijah to Jeroboam, Elijah to Ahab, Elisha to Je- 


horam, Isaiah to Hezekiah, Jeremiah to Zedekiah, Daniel to 


Belshazzar, John the Baptist to Herod Antipas. They did 
not prophesy smooth things, they did not take the course 
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suggested by a prudent conformity to existing and appar- 


ently unchangeable conditions; they spoke out to men, 


“whether they would hear or whether they would forbear.” — 
_ With our Lord, in a certain stage of His ministry, it might | 


‘seem that considerations of prudence were to override all 


else, and that His message would be suppressed by His own 
direction to those cured, which we find to have been several 
times repeated, to tell no man; but we see that this silence 
was only for a very short time, until His hour had come, and 
at last no one was chided among all those who cried, “ Ho- 
sanna.” Standing before his accusers He alone had the 
truth, for the Jews had lied and falsely accused Him, and 
Pilate did what he knew to be wrong. Among them in its 
purple robe and under its crown of thorns stood that figure 
of majesty, king by the truth. “Art thou a king then?” 
was the mocking question, and the sublime declaration was, 
“For this was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I might bear witness unto the truth.” | 
After Him came Stephen and all the martyrs, dying for 
the truth’s sake, not asking, “ What is expedient ? what do 
others require of me? what shall I gain or lose?” but 
standing for the truth, because their Master had stood for 
it, and because they felt the nobleness of standing for it, or 
falling for it. The petty agonies of a Stylites do not vindi- 
cate themselves in our day, because the truth did not require 


them, but genuine martyrdom for the absolute truth has 


never lost its glory and will never lose it. Non-conformity 
to-day is unpopular in England; but, when there is a mar- 
tyr’s conscience under its plain garb, that glorifies it. __ 
III. Revealed truth comes to our aid by presenting to 
us a future state in which the utmost transparency of life 
will be required and experienced, as well by the evil as by 
the good. The natural body grows accustomed to a certain 
veiling of the real feelings, sometimes for good, sometimes 


for evil ends. Not so the spiritual body, for it is of the 


spirit. When we go hence and stand forth in that body, we 
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shall be as it were unmasked, that which has been covered 
will be revealed, and that which has been hid shall- be made 
known. It is inconceivable that a body of spirit will suffer 
any disguise ; there will be no night there; they will see eye 
to eye; the ways of life will be like transparent glass; and 
into the holy city shall nothing enter that maketh a lie. 

If it be so there, why should not the will of the Lord be 
done here, by lives as transparent as the True Light which 
lighteth every man can make them ? 

The doctrine of the New Church on this point is very 


forcible. It is that, in the first state after death, the spirit 


is as it was in the world, “ with like face, speech, and dispo- 


sition, and similar moral and spiritual life. One life is con- 


tinued into the other, and death is only the transition. 


Therefore the spirit is recognized by his friends.” This is 
the first state, and so far the affirmations would be the same 


as in the earthly life, whether they corresponded with the 
real convictions, or otherwise. But, by gentle stages the 


spirit passes into the second state, which is that of the ac- 


tual, internal life. “In this state he is in his very life. He 
_ then acts from his own life. Hiacon things are laid open 
and secrets are revealed.” 

These teachings are from the chapters of “ Heaven and 
Hell” on the “States after Death.” (n. 493-507.) | 

In a graphic account of a scene in the spiritual world, il- 
lustrative of this process of judgment by the unfolding of 
the real, internal life, Swedenborg says that people who 
tried to say what they did not believe, found themselves ut- 


terly unable to do so. In the world they had had a double — 


speech from a double thought, internal and external; but 
now they had but a single speech corresponding with their 
internal thought. They could only say what they fully be- 
lieved. They could utter no other sounds than such as ex- 
pressed their thought. If they thought three Gods, they 
could not say “one God”; and if they thought of the Lord 
only as the Jewish Messiah they could say “Christ,” but not 
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“Jesus,” for He was not to them the Saviour. (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 111.) 

It is in view of these het of spicitusl being that the 
habit of careless affirmation shows its dark side, and we are 
sent back to the Yea, yea, and Nay, nay, of the simplicity 
of perfect truthfulness. Assent to a creed which is not be- 
lieved in, scams to come under our Lord’s — of an 
“idle wor 

It is siete that actual wrong exists in England along 
with the demand for conformity. Some years ago in the 
National Library at Stockholm, I was asking for a bound 
manuscript of Swedenborg. An English gentleman who 
had come in just behind me said: “This is singular, for I 
too have travelled many miles to see the same book.” His 
remark led to a long conversation, and to an invitation to 
call upon him in Oxford. This came about, and I was ush- 
ered into his library. A few minutes of waiting sufficed to 
show the value of his books, and I said, as he entered, 
“Your library is very rich in the Fathers and Schoolmen.” 
«I have no use for those books,” said he, “come up to my 

real library.” Ifollowed him up stairs to a small room which 
_ might have been supposed to be the library of a minister of 
the New-Jerusalem Church, for I could see nothing but such 
books. ‘“ You know these books,” said he. “ See that one as 
an instance ; it is more full of marginal references and notes, 
I believe, than any copy of Swedenborg’s ‘ Arcana’ in Eng- 
land.” “Do your friends come up here to see you?” I 
asked. “Never,” was his answer, “that would not do.” 
He very kindly walked about the place with me fora half 
day, and showed me his church in the centre of the city, 
and pointed out where the university officials sat on state 
occasions, not omitting his own important seat; but it all 
seemed unpleasant, and I could not help asking myself, 
«What are a man’s studies good for, if he does not let his 
friends know?” 

This is an extreme and very unusual case, but i in America 
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a like instance comes to mind of an “orthodox” clergy- 
man who used the same concealment for many years, speak- 
ing most openly of his interest in New-Church theology 
when and only when he deemed it safe to do so, and at last 


casting away by flagrant wrong the confidence of his people, 


his position in the ministry, and all self-respect. May not 
the duplicity practised for many years have culminated in 
the perfidy to every duty which has now become his con- 
demnation ? | 

On the other hand have not all seen instances of perfect 
frankness? and have they not felt an added respect for one 
who said, like Luther, at Worms, “Here I stand; I cannot 
do otherwise ; God help me; Amen”? | 

What 1f a general movement should take place in strict 


frankness? Would harm result to anything really valuable ? — 


Would not such an event be deprived of the terrors of 
Luther's day, and would it not probably be found that the 


time was ripe for it? Suppose, in other words, that the clergy | 
should take a strictly ethical position in England. Would © 
any people leave that great, historic church? Is it not 


more likely that men like Sidgwick, now lost to it, would 
be regained? In this country, would not the result be to 
strengthen the church, of all sorts, by inspiring new respect 
for it and bringing into it those who now feel compelled to 
go out of it for ethical culture and social reforms? The 
church has ceased to excommunicate ; cannot the more pos- 
itive step be taken of asking those who have gone out to 
see that ethics and the church are at one? | 
There is a reason for external conformity which has been 
influential in many minds. It is that, by continuing in the 
apparent acceptance of doctrines already and finally rejected 
by the mind, and by agitating reformatory movements within 
a conservative religious body, those “deviating ” minds may 
_ bring about a change by acting as leaven in the lump. Not 


only such men of lesser influence as have been referred to, | 


but really great men seem to have held this attitude as re- 
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formers, outspoken and active, of the Church of England, 
and in all state churches there are those, no longer at one 
with their professed creeds, who yet remain in them in order 


| to modify them for good and to sow the seeds of new truth, 


as they say. 

Is it not possible, however, that the irritation produced by 
the constant presence of persons whose allegiance is known 
to be equivocal, may cause harm rather than good? It is 
evident to all that the most bitter contentions now to be 
found are not between organizations which differ as conserv- 
ative and liberal, but are between members of the same 
organization, who regard each other with suspicion and speak 
of each other with unconcealed dislike. If a small, earnest 
party in a large organization keeps its members of the ma- 
jority in constant apprehension of being overcome, does the 
presence of that party tend to modify the views of the rest, 


or does its presence tend to retard such a quiet yet effective 


modification of views as time might produce? | 

These questions are difficult to answer with any authority, 
but there is reason to think that spiritual growth in a relig- 
ious body requires a certain degree of quiet thought and 
life, and that this constant fighting in conventions and out 
of conventions, between utterly hostile factions is one of the 
worst possible conditions for growth, forcing personal mat- 
ters always to the front and rendering religious journals 


- most unedifying. Yet this is the inevitable result of con- 


formity for the sake of the reformation of creeds. 
In his “Qualifications for Ministerial Power,” Charles 
Cuthbert Hall reaches this point by considering the increas- 


. ing individualism characteristic of the present age. The 
clergyman as well as the layman is open to this spirit. He 
advances. “Thought is not stable. Thought is mobile. 


Thought is processional.” A conservative ecclesiasticism 
tends to restrict the evolution of clerical thought, while lay 
minds go on freely. “Subscription” to the memoranda of 
the past is demanded from clergymen. Between the clerical 
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mind and the lay mind is introduced a differentiation. The 
“subscription is by some reluctantly conceded as an en- 
forced condition of entrance to the ministry.” Three ill 
effects are noted: 1. The embarrassment of the individual- 
istic instinct ; 2. The embarrassment of the pastoral instinct, 
due to the lessening of the people’s respect for the clergy ; 
and 3. The embarrassment of the ethical instinct, leading to 
“‘ mental reservation which amounts to actual dissent.” The 
result is a decline of ministerial power, “a more or less me- 
chanical maintenance of dogmatic invariance or conformity 
to symbol.” This is “ethically and philosophically disadvan- 
tageous.” The clergyman is obliged to hold that there is 
no process of thought with process of time; and, ethically, 
he is two men, the natural personality which “hastes to 
fresh conclusions by leaps and bounds,” and the ecclesiasti- 
cal personality fastened to the symbol of the past. “His 
life is self-divided, and, suffering an ethical unrest, he per- 
ceives the impossibility of being at once absolutely true to 
himself and to his official standard of doctrine.” Dr. Hall 
has reverence for the past, but also tolerance for the pres- 
ent. He would loosen the bonds at present encircling the 
churches, while retaining Catholic creeds. The probable 
result is set forth in these sublime words : — 


The living, docile church, led through widening realms of knowledge 
by the blessed Comforter, would grow, it may be hoped, toward purer 
doctrine, more fundamentally conditioned on Apostolic truth, and — 
most sublime of all hopes !—the evolution of knowledge, unfettered by 
sectarian precedent, might work for Catholic unity. Thought in the 
highest realm of its activity cannot be predetermined and petrified by 
conclusions reached and recorded in a former century; faith cannot be 


_ secluded from the influence of evolution; the teachers of the faith can- 


not be withheld by subscription to older formule from that involuntary 
unity which is mediated through the diffusion of knowledge, superse- 
ding provincialisms of belief and broadening out into cosmopolitan 
Christianity. 

To those who have received the teachings of the Divine 
Word as set forth through the instrumentality of Sweden- 
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borg, is committed the duty of confessing, at all appropriate 
times, the fulness of their faith. ‘What they have freely re- 
ceived they must freely give.- The light falling upon our 
minds must be transmitted, undimmed, to our fellowmen. 
Conformity involving concealment isimmoral. The courage > 
of a hero, the candor of an angel, are needed if we are to 
let our light so shine before men that they may see our good 
works and glorify the Father, 
T. F. Wricur. 
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A LETTER OF WILLIAM HILL, 1794. 


WE have been permitted to publish the following letter from 
the Rev. Wm. Hill to Col. Robert Carter. The letter is of some 
historical interest to the New Church. It is taken from a collec- 
tion of Col. Carter’s letters and papers now in possession of the 
First New-Jerusalem Church of Baltimore. Col. Carter, or Coun- 
cillor Carter, as he was called in early days, corresponded with 
all the leading men of the New Church in America and with sev- 
eral in England. He was the most active propagator of its doc- 
trines in Virginia and Maryland. Mr. Hill was equally active in 
Boston and vicinity, republishing several of Swedenborg’s smaller 
works and preaching frequently. He was much liked in Cam- 
bridge, where he preached regularly for six months to crowded 
audiences (See Preface to Hill’s Prayers, p. v.). During the 
same period he translated “The Apocalypse Explained.” 

This letter was written a little more than a month after his 
arrival in Boston, from England. In a previous letter to Mr. 
Carter he says: “‘I am quite at a loss what to think of Boston at © 
present with respect to Religion; in the short time that I have 
been here I have heard a great deal of Talk concerning it, and 
attending two of their popular meetings, but I must say there 
seems too much of doctrinal zeal and too much of Babel; how- 
ever, there is good reason to hope that the Fermentation which | 
appears will prepare the way for the Light of heaven to become 
manifest and duly operate in the Life.” This was written of 
orthodox Boston in 1794.* _ 


| CAMBRIDGE, July I1, 1794. 
Rosert Esq, | 
Green Street, Baltimore. | 
Dear Sir: I am duly favored with your’s of the 29th 
ulto., for which I thank you, and for your Kind sentiments - 
* Biographical notices and accounts of Mr. Hill may be found in the Vew- 
Jerusalem Magazine, old series, Vols. XI., XXIX., XXX., and XLIV., and 
reminiscences of him by Miss M. G. Cary in her “ Early Recollections of the 
New Church in Boston,” in the same periodical, Vol. XXX. 
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in my Favour, which, however, I do not consider as properly 
belonging to me. Iam obliged to you likewise for your 
kind offer to cooperate with us in our plan upon the State 
of Kentucky. I believe I enclosed you one of the packet 
I sent for you to Philadelphia by a vessel which lately sailed 
for that port, directed to the care of John Pleasants of Bal- 
timore under cover to Stephen Collins of Philadelphia, whom 
I desired to forward it by that way to you, or if he should 
be acquainted with you, by any other way he may think 
more convenient. What I have to do asa sharer in the lot 
of Land marked out in the plan is to give away the gratui- 
- tant Lots of 100 acres each to any that may engage to set- 

tle them, for which I have — and full powers from the 
Trustees. 

I sincerely wish, my dear Sir, that it was in my power to 
reply to the Questions contained in your Letter to your sat- 
isfaction and my own; but they are subjects upon which my 
‘own mind has so much fluctuated, and experienced some 
detriment therefrom, that I have for some Time past been 
very cautious of venturing an opinion concerning them, and 
been desirous, as far as possible, to leave the consideration 
of them to those who can better endure the agitation thereby 
induced in the natural principle. Nevertheless I find my- 
self at Liberty with you, to declare my present sentiment 
concerning them, under the persuasion that you will bear 
with me in candour, though they may be erroneous. I con- 
~ sider the modes of Government that have prevailed upon 
this Earth, to have been of three kinds: The first was Pa- 
ternal, or celestial: The second was Monarchical, or spiritual : 
The third was Democratical, or natural. 

Tue First had place as correspondent with the Lord’s 
Government in the internal man, by the Influx of Love into 
the Will, whereby He was acknowledged as a Father. THE 
SEcOND took place on the cessation of the First, as corre- 
spondent with the Lord’s Government by means of Truth 
received in the Understanding, by virtue of which the Lord 
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is called a King. THE THIRD as correspondent to the Gov- 
ernment of man’s proprium, now as then, rises on the Ruins 
of the two former, in which there remains some outward 
acknowledgment of the Lord, but merely natural, for the sake 
of what is natural, and therefore He saith, When the Son af 
Man cometh shall He find faith on the earth? 

Hence I am disposed to think that all the nations upon 
this earth are verging to DEMOCRACY as a consequence of 
their natural state, and non-acknowledgment of the Divinity 
of the Lord’s Humanity. Nevertheless it may be a detter — 
state than monarchy, as it is at present perverted and abused 
— in the same manner as it is better fora man to be merely 
natural than to profess to be spiritual whilst he perverts and 
abuses the Laws of spiritual order. Whether mankind will 
universally rise out of the state in which they are thus per- 
mitted to descend, when the Divine purposes therein have © 
been answered so as to become spiritual and have a corre- 
spondent spiritual Form of Government, or whether their 
natural Form admitting somewhat of a spiritual principle 
will be as far as possible perfected, so as to correspond to © 
the spiritual-natural Heavens, where the acknowledgment of 
the Lord is sensual and natural, and the Life that of Obedi- 
ence, grounded in Faith, without spiritual perception, I can- 
not positively decide. With respect also to MONARCHY; 
whether the Lord’s Kingly Government, which exists in the 
spiritual Heavens, by virtue of Spiritual perception, grounded 
_ in Charity, will find its full correspondence on earth in per- 
sonal Royalty administering the Laws of Order, or whether 
the Word on earth will be considered as the Representative 
of the Divine Royalty, whence all Laws will be issued and 
executed by superior and inferior officers, I am also at a loss 
to determine in my mind. But I am disposed to expect the 
former may be the case, that the heavenly Government may 
have its full correspondent manifestation in the outward 
world, the Representation from the people being annexed, to 
obviate the difficulties that may arise from the want of the 
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manifestation of Quality which hath place in the heavenly 
societies, where the prince is necessarily the wisest; this 
may also represent the consent of man to be governed, ac- 
cording to which the Lord leads him, or the Re-action of man 
according to which the Lord acts in ultimates from first prin- 
ciples, and without which, therefore, He cannot operate 
man’s salvation. Whereas mere Democracy or Representa- 


tion alone seems to correspond to Re-action alone, or to 


_ man’s supposing that he is self moved, as may be the case 
sometimes in the natural Heavens, where they do not like 
the celestial perceive, or like the spiritual zxterzorly acknowl- 
edge, the Lord’s Influx. As to the celestial or paternal Gov- 
ernment, corresponding to the celestial Heaven, this it is to 
be presumed, must have its existence again on earth; per- 
haps it may already have place amongst the innocent Afri- 
cans, who are in the celestial ground. E 

Thus, I am led to conceive it probable that all the THREE 
kinds of Government may have existence corresponding with 
the three Heavens and according to the genius of different 
nations. When, therefore, I am understood to prefer Mon-— 
archy to Democracy I would be understood, also, to mean a 
Monarchy founded upon such principles and executed by 
such Monarchs as Emanuel Swedenborg frequently describes 
in his Writings and not such as exist at present, all which I 
apprehend, must be overturned as well as the systems of 


*;. Faith in Religion from which they are derived by corre- _ 


spondency. 

In short I am well convinced that man cannot govern or 
restrain his own evils, but that it must be the Lord in him, 
if it be done at all. I am therefore, led to prefer that mode 
of Government which most truly depicts and presents the 
Lord’s Government of man, as a subject of His spiritual 
Kingdom. But there is a higher and more perfect govern- 
ment which is the celestial or paternal, in the existence of 
which I can rejoice, though I cannot become a subject of it. 

In regard to the Form of ecclesiastical Government similar 
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reasons may: be applied ; give me Leave to transcribe the 
Words of our illuminated Author, who, in his ae to 
the Theology, says : — 


Notum est quod ut aliquid perfectum sit, erit Trinum in justo ordine, 
unum sub altero, et communicatio intercedens, et quod hoc trinum 
faciat unum ; non aliter a columna, super qua est coronamentum, sub 
hoc teres subtensio, et sub hoc stylobata. Tale Trinum est Homo; 
supremum ejus est caput, medium ejus est corpus, et infimum ejus sunt 
pedes et plante. Omne Regnum in hoc zmulatur Hominem, ibi erit 
Rex ut Caput, praeterea Tribuni et officiarii ut Corpus ac Rustici cum 
Servis ut pedes et plante. Similiter in Ecclesia, Primus Infulatus, 
Antistites parochi, et Flamines sub illis. Ipse Mundus nec subsistit, 
nisi tria consequentia in ordine sint, quz sunt Mane, Meridies, et Ves- 
pera; ut et quotannis Ver, Aestas, et Autumnus. (Coronis, 17.)* 


The objections that are urged in your Letter as respecting 
Monarchy may all be removed by a due consideration of the 
Laws of Divine permission. Regeneration from a spiritual 
ground or by means of the understanding is not ordinate in 
itself, being an evil as to the ground of its necessity, but the 


celestial being closed, it became in a manner ordinate by © 


virtue of the end which could not otherwise be attained. 
The same may be applied to Monarchy as corresponding to 
Government by Truth, which perhaps was finally made com- 
pletely ordinate in its principle and operation by the union of 
the Divine and Human in the Lord, by virtue whereof He 
can enlighten immediately from Himself man’s lower prin- 


# It is known that in order that anything may be perfect it must be a trine — 


in just order, one under another, with intervening communication, and that 
this trine must make one; not unlike a column, upon which is the capital, 


below this the rounded shaft, and under this the pedestal. Man is such a 


trine. His highest part is the head, his middle part is the body, and his 


lowest are the feet and the soles of the feet. Every kingdom in this respect | 


emulates aman. There must be the king as its head, after him magistrates 
and officials as the body, and yeomanry with those that serve them, as the 
feet and the soles of the feet. So in the church, a mitred prelate, parish 
priests, and ministers under them. The world itself would not subsist if 
there were not a three following in order, which are morning, noon, and eve- 


ning, as also yearly the spring, summer, and autumn. eT by the 


Editor.] 
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_ ciples which before was effected mediately and permissively. 


It is true the Jews had a Monarchy, though they were 
merely natural, but it is to be always remembered that they 
represented the Spiritual ; of consequence their government 
represented Spiritual government. Hence though their de- 
siring a King was charged upon them as an evil, representing 
thereby the ground of the admission of spiritual Influx 
which was the perversion of the celestial in consequence 
whereof Love could no longer rule, nor the Truth of Love 
exist, yet notwithstanding their Kings were afterward the 
anointed of Jehovah, representing thereby the Influx of Love 
Divine into Truth, and thus ra junction by the Good therein 
originating. 

In regard to the censure to which — and other pro- 
testers and Dissenters may become liable, very good men 
may sometimes forget to distinguish between a Good and a 
Good abused, when through an indignance at the wrong 
parts of any system and the corruption and abuses that have 
crept in and perverted its best parts and purposes, they are 
led to involve the whole together in undistinguished Repro- 
bation. To the same imperfection of human nature may be 
attributed the error (if it be an error) into which the mem- 
bers of the New Church fall when they violently reprobate 
Monarchy and advocate Democracy. Infidelity may be 
closely allied, and those who erroneously vindicate the for- 
mer be quite exculpated from the latter, as the error (if it be 
an error) may not at all belong to the internal man, but to 
the unregenerate part of the natural principle. 

_ May we not suppose that so long as any part of this prin- 
ciple remains unregenerate, the principles of Truth in their 
descent into outward things must operate more or less erro- 
neously and therefore only permissively, by reason of the 
infirmity which adheres? Is it then to be wondered at that 


_ the same thing takes place in the universal as in the individ- 


ual state? 
On the manifestations of disorder by the reception of truth 
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we usually think of starving or killing the whole natural 
principle where the disorder lies and fall to work accord- 
ingly ; not seeing, then, that Regeneration consists in the 
vivification of that principle with all its enjoyments by virtue 
of the admission of heavenly Life and Light. In the for- 
mer state our attention is perhaps mostly occupied in the 
discovery of the evil and the false in ourselves and others, 
and in the adoption of means to extirpate them; in the lat- 
ter perhaps we are more attentive to cherish the good and 
provide for its encrease ; and our general judgment respect- 
ing all things of whatever nature will derive its tincture 
from the state through which we are passing ourselves. 
Hence if we would think aright in all things, it seems our 
grand concern should be, to deposit the measured Wheat, the 
appointed Barley, and the Rye appointed which relate to the 
application of good and truth and knowledge to Life or the 
fixation thereof in the natural man from the spiritual, as 
well as to the ploughing for sowing and opening and harrow- 
ing the land, which relates to the learning and knowing of 
truths that so they may be instructed to Judgment, etc. See 
Isaiah xxviii. 22, 24, 26). 

If the friends at Baltimore knew the distractions into 
which the New Jerusalem has frequently fallen in England 


through the agitation of Questions relating to modes of — 


government, both ecclesiastical and civil, I think they would 
profit from their*experience and see it their great privilege 
in quietness and simplicity to feed upon the heavenly Manna, 
in the principles of universal love and charity; distributing 
to others as occasion may offer in the way of Providence, 


becoming hereby the most valuable and peaceable, if not the ~ 


most conspicuous members of society; cherishing all good, 
and promoting every useful purpose in whatever form of 


government, ecclesiastic or civil, their lot may be found. — 


_ For my own part, having suffered much inconvenience and 
detriment to the spiritual life from political concernments, 
it has for some time been my wish to leave them, as much 
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as possible, and pursue such a conduct; and so far as I have, 
through mercy, been able so to conduct myself, I have found 
more success in recommending the heavenly and peaceable 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem than under the superabun- 
dance of outward zeal by which I was formerly influenced. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that a Dialogue of 
Mr. Clowes on the Sacrament is published in Boston and 
the Heavenly Doctrines of the New Jerusalem and first 
chapter of the Arcana will be out shortly, as also the Sum- 
mary View ; they will be sold at Benjamin Larkin’s. I have 
only found one reader in Boston, but I expect there will 
soon be some more added. 

I have also procured the Writings admission into the Col- | 


lege Library here, having already two or three converts 


among the Students. Some of the Clergy of Boston have 
likewise applied to me for them, and read and applied again, 
and several respectable characters among the Representa- 
tives have took Tracts with them to make them known where 
they reside. I shall be glad to be informed if you have 
printed any of the works in Baltimore, and which of them. 
I beg my love to the members of your Society and sincerely 
wishing you all encrease of Heavenly Good and Truth, re- 
main dear Sir, | 

| Very affectionately yours, 


W. HI | 
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THE FORMULATION OF THE OF 
SWEDENBORG. 


NEARLY fifty years ago while reading the works which are 
the subject of the Analysis which it is the purpose of this 
paper briefly to describe, it came into my mind that if those 
searching truths of philosophy and theology therein set 
forth could be gathered in out of the text in which they 
were enclosed, and set out in logical order, they would be 
found to be related to one another, generically and specific- 
ally, as parts of one systematic whole. I designed to carry 
out the conception. To qualify me for the work as far as 
might be, I kept this design ever present in my study of the 
system, so that in repeated consecutive readings of the 
works, the quotations required to carry out that design could 
be checked off to be afterwards copied ; and this method of 
study was continued many years. And now that conception 
in its original completeness is here realized after nearly a 
half-century has passed away. . 

I had not in the interval settled upon a satisfactory way 
and manner of doing the mechanical part of the work. I | 
had indeed tentatively applied various means to effect my 
purpose with as little expenditure of time as possible in the 
process of grouping; and in one instance had made ab- 
stracts of the passages in place of copies which I roughly 
grouped as the starting-point for the final and more elabo- 
rate grouping according to their logical relations to one 
another. These were serviceable in enabling me to make 

my study comparative. 

A few explanatory words only are necessary. These will 
be taken from the preface. The Plan of Classification needs _ 
to be studied. It will then explain itself. It is placed be- 
fore the reader ; but the tables as they fill many pages can 
be described only. : 
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The order of the tabular references to the works of Swe- 
denborg is chronological. They make the left-hand column. 
The first book with its numerical index in the table is the first 
of the author’s works; and the last book with its numerical 
index is the last of the author’s works ; and the titles to the 
books written between those periods are placed in the table 
with their respective numerical indices in the order in which 
they were written. In the right-hand column are placed the 
numbers of the groups which in the body of the work are 
arranged in the order laid out in the Plan of Classification. 

Each number in this column is the number of the group 
where the passage against which that number is placed may 
be found, the quotations being, as was said, numerically ar- 
ranged in the left-hand column, and references given in the 
right-hand column to the groups to which the quotations 
have been severally assigned. If, therefore, a reader on 
coming to a difficult or an obscure passage in Swedenborg 
should refer to the table, he would there find the title of the 
book before him, and, probably, in its column the number 
of the passage with the number of the group thereto an- 
nexed, where that passage with others on the same topic 
have been placed ; and he will then find set before him, all 
the statements on that special topic in the writings, or all 
those deemed most important. | 

In the Supplementary Table references will be found to 
the several groups where are collected the passages on cer- 
tain important topics which according to the Plan of Classi-— 
fication were assigned to different groups under the same 
headings. This feature in the plan was made necessary be- 
cause of the wide sweep of the laws which underlie the 
whole system. By the aid of this table the more profound 
student may extend his researches into almost boundless do- 
mains. He will then notice that extracts have been placed 
under headings to which, indeed, they obviously refer, but 

which might have been put in some other group pertaining 
‘to a cognate subject. This many-sided relation of a single 
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subject to others invites to further study as to the nature of 
that relation in each instance, while at the same time hold- 
ing the attention to that phase of it then present to him; 
thus broadening and extending his field of vision, and ena- 


bling him to draw with increasing accuracy its defining lines. _ 


And, commensurate therewith, is the clearness with which 


those relations are seen to be a feature of a great system. — 


A system, indeed, is found only when all the parts are nearly 
_ or remotely related each to all, and all to each. To perceive 
this is to see the reflected image of each part in all the 
others. Then they are seen in their entirety, but made up 
of integral units, greater and less, as genera and species dis- 
posed among themselves in the perfection of order. 


This work then is not an index, but an analysis. It differs’ 


from an index as a guide from a guide-post. The latter is 
useful in its own way. It tells what road to take to reach 


the town. The guide goes with you through its gates and 


along its ways to the gardens, the palaces, and the cathedral, 
into all which you may go, and all which may study. 

This work is also a synthesis. More than twelve thousand 
_ passages, filling between six thousand and seven thousand 
letter-sheet pages in manuscript, are classified and grouped 
in logical order. The groups are arranged under a plan so 
laid out as to show systematical relations with each other, all 


falling under two grand categories, philosophy and theology. © 


Such is the author’s literary method that in many instances 
the passages collated in these groups are, where found in 


the works, but fragments of the complete system. Their 


use there is to illustrate the subject of the text then in hand, 
and, that done, the explanation goes no further. — 

_ The author’s method is unique. It is doubtless also per- 
fect. Another feature of it is this: fundamental principles 
_are generally, if not always, stated at first so broadly as to 
| give only a very general conception of the subject. After- 
wards, by variant statements this general conception becomes 
more and more differentiated, colored, developed. And the 
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exposition of a topic, which by taking up all that has been 
_ said of it in any stage of the author’s work is seen to be 
then sufficiently explained, is not resumed afterwards. Dis- 
crepancies of statement are thus sometimes supposed to be 
discovered, but they are apparent only, and are generally 
nothing better than evidence of an imperfect understanding 
of the subject in the mind of the discoverers. Thus show- © 
ing the student how each one of the subjects is chronologi- 
cally developed by setting before him for comparison earlier 
with later statements concerning it, he has placed at com- 
- mand the most perfect method of attaining a sound inter- 
_ pretation of the language of Swedenborg. And he may 
apply the test, than which none in exegesis is more search- 
ing and conclusive, namely this, that the interpretation must 
be in entire harmony with every sentence and every word 
which has come from the author’s pen. To know what a 
thing is, and what it is not, is to know the lines which bound 
it, and what lies within. This method of teaching is some- 
times employed by the author, a fine example of which is in 
the first section of the second part of the work on “ Conju- 
gial Love.” 
Thoroughness of instruction on vital points of doctrine 
and apparent meagreness on others of less importance and 
which at the same time‘are difficult to understand except 
by profound and comparative study, is another feature of the 
author’s literary method. And those more intricate are fre- 
quently stated with brevity, and, apparently, await the set- 
ting forth in another work, perhaps years afterwards, auxil- 
iary statements pertaining to the same thing. An instance, 
one out of many, is found in “ Divine Providence,” 277. 
Men apprehend truth according to their states. So the 
resurrection of the material body as an article of faith is 
mercifully given to those who cannot understand how a man 
can exist without a material body. This law of mind enters 
into the author’s method. An example of it is seen in his 
teaching concerning influx, considered in connection with 
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his teaching concerning the extension of thought into the 
Spiritual world. 

Enough has been said already for one to see that such a 
work as this may be useful. Its value to those persons who 
would have accurate knowledge of spiritual truth may be 
seen more clearly by the aid of an example. Thus, the sub-— 
ject of the opening of the spiritual mind-involves that of — 

1. The distinction between opening and closing ; 

2. The Gift of Faith when opened ; 

3. The Affection of Truth when opened ; 

4. That the Opening is effected by Temptations ; etc. 

Now the teaching concerning these several great subjects, 
and in what manner they are to the leading subject genet- © 
ical or correlative only, will be found on pages, sometimes 
far apart, in different books, from “ Arcana Ccelestia” to the 
« True Christian Religion.” And here in this Analysis they 
are collated by a method which makes them readily accessi- 
ble to the student, and which also sets before him others 
equally instructive on related topics. 

There are here gathered more than six hundred groups of 
important passages from Swedenborg. The truths of which 
they treat are, as was said, related to one another as parts 
of one whole. In their entirety they must have been ever 
present to the author’s mind ; and; moreover, with such fore- 
cast that some important passages were written, and not 
repeated afterwards, twenty-five sens before others to which 
they are complementary. 

This work then is first an analysis effected by the separa- 
tion from the text of Swedenborg of the elements of his 
system of cosmology and of doctrine: and it is also a syn- 
thesis by tabular rearrangements of them according to their 
logical relations. As adjunctive thereto I intended to set 
forth in clear outlines, at least, the system thus opened up. 

Three methods to bring this about were before me to 
choose from. I might by a series of footnotes, running 
along page by page with the cited passages, give a commen- © 
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tary ; or prepare an extended dissertation of the entire sys- 
tem philosophical and theological, its logical arrangement 
following that of the Plan of Classification ; or in a series 
of extended notes explain the great laws and their opera- 
tions, which appear and reappear in all parts of the system ; ; 
then, further carrying out my design, give extended exposi- 


tions of categorical subjects, which, in the degree they were 


understood, the student would be advanced in the knowledge 
of cognate and dependent subjects, and between which, un- 
aided, he might not be able to discover any signs of affinity. 

If these expositions were upon subjects judiciously chosen, 
the reader would find himself in possession of the outlines, 
at least, of the entire system, as a pupil in music finds in 
himself a mastery of harmonies by proficient knowledge and 
skilled « execution of chords, scales, and complicated combina- 
tions. 

The last of these three ways I have chosen, as on the 
whole, the best. The objection against the first is that the 
absence in each instance of the needful nexus would make 
it difficult for the general reader to see the articulations of 
part with part ; and against the second, that a treatment so 
complete would require more time than I might be able to 
devote to so large a work — albeit, it might, on the whole, 
be.the best way. The third I have adopted as practicable 
and satisfactory. The following is the, — 
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From an examination of the above plan with the aid of 
the brief explanation and description which have been given, 
the reader may get some idea of the character of this work. 
As above stated, the work consists in manuscript of some 
six thousand pages, near six hundred and fifty groups, and 
more than twelve thousand quotations. | 

Now a concluding word as to the purpose of this article. 
_ Many in our connection take a lively interest in the exter- 
nals of the church. Few only when the truths of the 
church are set before them can be moved out of the uncon- 
cern and habitual repose’in which by nativity we all are. 

The publication, therefore, of this Analysis is hardly to 
be expected in our generation. But there are some men 
and women who have been gifted with a living faith in the 
truths of the New Dispensation ; and accompanying that 
faith they have been gifted also with the Affection of Truth. 
And it is well for them to know that this work exists in 
manuscript. 


GILBERT HAWKES. 
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“THE GARDEN BEHIND THE MOON.” * 


WHILE it is true, as Mr. Pyle believes, that “only the 
divine myths of the Word are clear to their depths and can © 
be interpreted to infinite minuteness,” also “that the Word 
is the only book which has been or ever can be written in- 
volving a true sequence of spiritual meaning,” yet vital © 
truths may be taught in symbolic form with profit and de- 
light to old and young. Mr. Pyle has admirably succeeded 
in doing this in his charming story. Apart from its signifi- 
cance it is a gem of literary art ; the beauty of its diction, 
combined with its quaint humor, makes it delightful to the 
young and to those who care only for the surface, and many 
will read it again and again with untiring pleasure. It must 
be read to be appreciated, as no brief outline can adequately 
express the ground for the following interpretation, which is 
intended to be only suggestive of those hidden principles, 
felt rather than clearly seen. __ 

The story is of a little girl who lived in the garden be- - 
hind the moon and of a little boy who lived in the moon- 
house. A king and queen who loved each other were sad > 
because they had no child. The queen walking in her gar- 
den was told by the Moon-Angel she should have a daugh- 
ter. When the princess was born, the queen died, and they 
were all more sad than before. The princess grew very 
beautiful, but she never smiled or spoke. She was said to 


_ have no wits. There was a boy named David, often called 


“silly David,” because he was so simple. Hans Krout the 
cobbler did not laugh at David because he was moonstruck 
too. He taught David about shoes and all about the moon- 
path on the sea, the moon-garden, and moon-house. 

One night David tried to walk on the moon-path but be- 


* Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. New York: Charles oomeaie 
Sons. 1895. 
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came afraid and sank into the water. Hans pulled him out — 
much frightened. The next month David met the Moon- 
Angel, who told him to ask Hans that night to show him 
again how to walk on the moon-path and not be afraid. This 
time he succeeded in reaching the big moon. A little door - 
opened and the Man-in-the-moon took him in and up the front 
stairs to the kitchen, where the old man cooks and mends. 
In the second story were twelve great crystal windows. Out 
of one window David saw a wide river, and three men row- 
ing a boat full of black slaves. He remembered Ned the 
sailor had told his father of these people. One poor young 
_ woman with a baby in her lap was dead.. The men loosened 
the rope and threw her overboard, then the living baby after 
her. | 
The scene changed. He saw the bottom of the river 
cool and pleasant, and the Moon-Angel came through the 
tall grasses, raised up the woman and baby, and led them 
out into a beautiful garden where were happy children and 
wonderful music. | | 
Our hero now went to work in the third story of the moon- 
house where he was given a basket of stars to polish with 
lamb’s wool. When they are done and all out in the sky, 
David was given a holiday in the moon-garden, and was di- 
rected to the back stairs unseen before ; but now to his sur- 
prise he could see no others. He was welcomed by happy 
children and a beautiful lady, their teacher. One little girl 
he loved better than all the rest, and that was Phyllis. 
When his holiday was over he said to her, “ When I grow 
up, and you grow up, we will be married.” She replied, 
‘‘ Yes, we shall be married.” So David polished the stars, 
looked from the windows, and played in the moon-garden 
three days in each month till he was twelve years old, when 
the beautiful lady told him his last day in the garden had 
come, for he must pass round behind the Moon-Angel. If 
he wished to win Phyllis he must do something. His work 
was to find the Wonder-Box and Know-All Book in possession 
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of the Iron Man in the Iron Castle, and bring them back to 


the earth. After passing beyond the Moon-Angel he would 


go to the Moon-ocean, and on a cliff of rock he would find | 


_ the old woman with a red petticoat who would tell him what 


to do. | 
The next time David saw the Moon-Angel he was awed 
and afraid because of the look in his face. He went slowly 
forward at his call and was taken into his arms. Then he | 
became conscious he was staggering through a blinding © 
snow-storm, and after much suffering passed on to great 
heat and crackling flames. Gasping for breath and know- 
ing he must fall, suddenly he saw an iron door. He grasped 
the latch and fell headlong on the ground beyond. He had 
passed behind the Moon-Angel, and reached the Moon-ocean. 
He was now a man, and with joyous strength passed on to 
the old woman’s cottage. The clothes on the line looked 
like linen, but they were the souls of men hung out to dry, 
which the old woman had been washing since the beginning 
of time. She told David the story of the loss of the Won- 
der-Box, and how he was to recover it. He must first con- 
quer the great Black Winged Horse, which he would do if he 
succeeded in placing upon him the bridle with the golden 
bit which she gave him. : 

After a mighty struggle David mastered him and was 
taken to the Iron Castle. The Iron Man was out. An old 
woman hid David in a chest from which he peeped at the 
giant while he ate his supper, and afterwards saw him open 
the Wonder-Box and take out the Know-All Book, which he 
vainly tried to read upside down. He fell asleep over it. 
Now our hero carefully secured his prize, hung the key 
round his neck and fled. When the Iron Man discovered 
his loss there was a great uproar. In the confusion, from 
an upper window a cry for help revealed Phyllis. David 
rescued her; a whistle brought the Black Winged Horse, and 
they sped away followed by the thundering, fire-belching 
giant. Reaching the cliff where the old woman with the 
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red petticoat lived, now seen no more, the horse told them 
he could go no farther; they must now save themselves. 
The Iron Man would soon be upon them. The iron door 
again appeared, but it would not open to their frantic efforts. 
David picked up a sharp jagged stone and hurled it into the 
monster’s forehead. He fell. Now the iron door was 
open and they found themselves in the second story of the 
-moon-house. David gave the Wonder-Box to Phyllis, while 
he helped her to the moon-path, when she suddenly disap- 
peared because they must go to their own homes by differ- 
ent moon-paths. No one knew they had been gone or that 
the great work was done. 

At home David did whatever he could find to do, and pa- 
tiently waited. Soon there was grzat rejoicing in the land 
because the princess had come into her senses, and still 
more because the Wonder-Box had been found, but it was 
locked and no one could open it. The princess said there ~ 
was a key, which hung round David’s neck, but nobody knew 
David or where to find him. The king said, if he could be 
found he should marry the princess. 

Messengers and heralds were sent cel the eed. to . 
call the people to help find the man with the golden key. 
At last a messenger came to his village, and after vain in- 
quiries one thought of simple David, and a dozen ran to 
fetch him, but he would not go, so the messenger came to 
him, and when he saw the golden key he placed the hero on 
a white horse which carried him to the palace. The prin- 
cess was seated ona throne with the Wonder-Box beside 
her. She led David to it. He opened the Box, took out 
_the white Know-All Book and read from the first page, 
«When we grow up we shall be married” ; and thousands 
of words which followed told the same thing, and thus it 
was from beginning to end. David and the princess were 
married, and could go to the moon-garden or anywhere 
else they chose. 

The effort to unfold the inner meaning of this exquisite 
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allegory seems to destroy its poetry, as the handling of a 
delicate resplendent robe might rend its fabric and dull its 
beauty, and it is with most tender and loving touch that 
the appreciative reader seeks to analyze the rich garment 
that covers so profound a story as the regeneration of a 
soul. 

However much the real life story may differ in individual 
cases as to time and order of development, one can always 
find some portion of the story to agree with one’s own ex- 
perience, and how much one sees is the measure of how 
much one has learned by that experience. To a mind en- 


_ grossed with worldly pursuits the ideal life of spiritual love 


is moonshine ; the soul aspiring to its attainment is moon- 
struck, and is very likely to be told sooner or later that it 
is unpractical, or that its wits are out; yet to the childlike 
mind how beautiful is the first knowledge of faith which 


- comes to the soul, represented by the moon-path. 


If one is to enter into the mysteries of faith, trial of this 
shining way must be made. This is not always successful, 
at first, through failure to understand what to do when its 
first difficulties are encountered, but some kindly guide, some 
friend or teacher is sure to be at hand, like Hans Krout, to 
give the encouraging word. Its first difficulties are doubts 
and fears because it is an unknown way. Persistent effort 
in following or obeying the truth we have, rewards us by an 
entrance into the moon-house, an abiding state of faith. — 

Here our hero is permitted to look through its crystal 
windows, and see earth’s sorrows and tragedies from the 
heavenly side. Memory recalls earthly scenes, picturing 


- human selfishness and cruelty, horror and death —the out- 


side — but David, from his high vantage ground, sees the 
poor black woman and her baby raised up and led by the 


. Moon-Angel (Divine Providence), into one of the wonderful 


moon gardens where he is not permitted to go, but only to 
hear “the sound of thousands and thousands of voices sing- 
ing in a multitudinous cadence that was like the vast hum > 
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- of far away music.” He can go no farther, as yet, because 
he must acquire all the knowledge to be had in the moon- 
house, his present state of faith. Here he learns not only 
the facts of science, but from his standpoint is able to un- 
derstand that the changes wrought in the physical world are 
to make that world a better home for man to live in, and 
that the active forces in human life are at work under the 
guidance of the Moon-Angel to make all old things new 
’ again, or out of natural conditions to develop spiritual. 

To go back to the beginning of the story: Every age of 
human development from the beginning has its spiritual 
_ ideal, however crude, embodied in the established religious 
_ teachings of that age, which ideal constitutes the spiritual 
environment of every individua] born in the time. Those in- 
dividuals most responsive to spiritual influences are not only 
the product of that environment, and nourished by it, but 
are in the love of that ideal, and in the effort to give ita 
higher living expression. 

In our story the King represents the reigning truth — the 
highest form of the spiritual ideal yet attained by the hu- 
man mind, and the Queen the love of that truth and also 
the desire to give expression to the same truth in a new and 
more elevated form. She represents the soul's aspiration 
for a clearer understanding and a fuller realization of the 
Divine in actual life. She is granted her desire for a child 
and in giving birth to a daughter dies. 

The Princess is the same: love of a spiritual ideal in a 
higher and more beautiful form. But why does she never 
laugh or smile or play or speak a word, but is more like a 
lovely doll than a child of flesh and blood? Because as yet 
she is only a form, an ideal waiting to be infilled with life. 

Love is not love apart from wisdom. Spiritual love is 
dumb till vivified with wisdom acquired in the struggle and 
_ contact with opposing forces in daily life. This is why we 
lose sight of the Princess. She remains latent as it were. 
She is the end to be attained, but is lost sight of while the 
means for her full possession are being acquired. 
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Then follows the account of the process by which rational 
wisdom is attained, represented by David. We have fol- 
lowed him into the moon-house where he has been learning 
external truths. Now his real faith in those truths must be 
tested, and he must acquire them for himself in a practical © 
way. “Truth springs out of the earth.” The light of the 
moon is withdrawn and David is given the task of polishing 
up the stars with lamb’s wool; he did not know how beau- 
tiful a star could be till he held it in his hand and rubbed it 
with lamb’s wool. Neither does a soul know how beautiful 
a simple Bible truth or commandment is, till in some time of 
doubt and darkness one is forced to brighten up the literal 
truth learned in the past and act upon it in simple obedi- 
ence ; thus is our sky filled with bright stars, precious truths 
gained through experience — our light in returning nights... 

The old Man-in-the-moon placed the stars in the sky for 
David. He was full of stories and instruction, and symbol- 
izes the experience of the past, the accumulated riches of 
the ages which are ours to draw from in the acquirement of 
wisdom. | 

After this season of labor and acquirement of spiritual 
knowledge the Moon-Angel is preparing a new and wonder- 
ful experience for David. | It is ushered in with singing and 
increasing brightness, as he is called to ascend to the second | 
story of the moon-house to meet the Moon-Angel, who is 
still at work making old things new. He is given a holiday 
in the moon-garden and when told the way thither readily 
finds the back stairs. 

Thus does the way ever open to brighter and higher things 
to the teachable and loving spirit. That attitude of soul 
leads ever to interior delights. You cannot find the front 
stairs looking out to the world, and the back stairs leading 
into paradise, at the same time, any more than you can serve 
God and mammon at the same time. | 

For David to see the way was to walk in it. The delights © 
of the garden behind the moon represent the opening of the 
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mind to the first consciousness of the divine love. Here in 
this state, the light is that of the sun, and the joy and bright- 
ness spring from the exercise of happy innocent affections, 
represented by the children. Here too the soul recognizes 
for the first time its own spiritual ideal. 

Phyllis appears and the betrothal takes place, but there is 
a long and fierce struggle before the marriage is finally con- 
summated — before the ideal becomes actual. The exalted 
state comes to its end, and the soul goes back to its ordinary 
condition, yes, and beyond it, to the most external states, as 
David went back to the moon-house, and even to the moon- 
path and Hans Krout, and was better for the change. 

Cold, heat, and moist, and dry 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky. 

After a period of alternating states of refreshment in the 
moon-garden, and of labor in polishing the stars, the time is 
ripe for a new advance in spiritual knowledge, and David is 
told he is to leave the garden and prepare for the special 
work for which he is sent, if he is to win and be worthy of 
Phyllis, the Princess, and this work is to find and bring back 
the Wonder-Box and the Know-All Book which lie in the 
Iron Castle of the Iron Man. First of all, however, ne must 
“pass behind ” the Moon-Angel. 

When the Divine Providence shows a smiling face in happy 
external circumstances, it is easy to love and follow his lead- 
ing ; but when he comes in the form of trial, when the very 
foundations of our faith are assaulted, when cherished plans 
are thwarted, when the hope of attaining some noble ambi- 
tion is quenched, or we-stand face to face with the surrender 
of the dearest earthly affection, the death of all in which 
natural love is centred, in such an hour the soul seems 
“turned to stone” before the terrible face of such a provi- 
dence, Now is the awful test. Will the heart trust still 
and follow the leading? “Will you not come to me ?” said 
the Moon-Angel. Having progressed so far in the vision of 
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the unseen glory, the soul cannot turn back but trustingly 


accepts the awful way leading into the icy storm —the ap- 


parent loss of all good — and, when it seems that the freez- 
ing cold can no longer be borne, it passes, and is succeeded 
by its opposite state. The silver mist changes to a vapor of 
fiery copper, and David faces the fire. He passes through 
the flames, and in the fierceness of the trial learns the true 
nature of the self-life. | 

In this fiery furnace the sense of one’s own righteousness 
is consumed, there is no goodness of our own to stand upon, 


the ground slips from under our feet, we look out of self for 


a door of escape, and it is at hand, the iron door of duty, 
some external obligation immediately to be met. By con- 


tinued persistence in the way of duty the soul escapes from — 


itself into the freer air of the love of others. Thus through 
sifting and consuming trial is spiritual manhood reached, 
when the soul is prepared for the special work for which it 


is ordained. Having passed behind the Moon-Angel, that is, 


having learned by experience the love back of all the ways 
of God with man, he is ready to cooperate with that love. 
In this advanced state he is conscious of a new affection for 
doing the truth represented by the old woman in the red 
petticoat. She is the practical love side of the wisdom of 
experience represented by the old Man-in-the-moon. It has 
been the love which from the beginning has washed the 
souls of men, the love of doing the Father’s will—the love 


that in all the church of the past has been a purifying and 


regenerating influence in humanity. It is the love that feeds 
David and instructs him in his new work, and how to accom- 
plish it. It reveals to him the secret of the Wonder-Box 
and Know-All Book, how in the happy innocent childhood of 
the race the time came for a step onward, containing tremen- 
dous possibilities for progress both upward and downward — 
alas! to human ken it has been such a long step downward. 

The human mind in the beginning, as always, must develop 


through a knowledge of external nature —the Wonder-Box, 
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the divine Word in outward form. The love of that knowl- 
edge is the golden key. The Box contained the greatest joy 
and the greatest sorrow. When the Box was opened, ora ~ 
knowledge and love of sensual things was developed, the 
black cloud of sorrow issuing therefrom hid for ages the 
greatest joy, and even now this is but dimly discerned and 
realized, for most of us are still reading the Know-All Book 
upside down. 

As the Wonder-Box represents the divine Word in : exter- 
nal phenomena, the Know-All Book is the record of the same 
divine Word in humanity. Fora long time the Wonder- 
Box and Know-All Book were lost, and afterwards found and 
carried away by the dreadful Iron Man of the Iron Castle. 
With the development of the mental powers and the gradual 
loss of perception from the innocence of childhood, the re- 
_ ligious ideas of the race were formed from observations of 
the powers of nature, and humanity lived as it were in an 
Iron Castle — the darkness of superstition and fear forming 
the religious environment —and under the power of the 
natural understanding of the myths, fables, traditions, and 
histories embodied in the religious institutions and rites of 
the past, -represented by the Iron Man. 

The Iron Man has the Wonder-Box and Know-All Book in 
his possession, but he cannot understand the latter because 
he reads it upside down, as many a one may be doing to-day 
- who is reading it through the eyes of the false teachings of 
the past, or by his unaided natural understanding. “ Only 
the nving [loving] soul can pierce to read those words 
within.” 
_ At this stage of progress yh conquering of the natural 
understanding (or the judging of what is true from appear- 
ances), subduing it and making it serve to carry the soul on 
to victory in the acquirement of a new spiritual understand- 
ing, is symbolized by David’s struggle with the Black Winged 
Horse. The false ideas, superstitions, and fears that in one 

organized form or another have bound humanity in the past 
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and still cling to the mind holding it from freedom and light, 
are the next foes to be encountered in the Iron Man. In 
this state there is still a woman of flesh and blood, a living 
affection for what is true, although so feeble. The old woman 
in the castle is the needed aid in the coming conflict. But 
for this affection in those bound by the Iron Man there could 
be no deliverance. She enables him to secure his prize 
while the enemy sleeps. But the precious treasure is not 
his so easily. The enemy is roused to fury by his loss, and 
pursues, as the old is ever the bitterest foe of the new, and 
seeks to destroy it. In the flight Phyllis suddenly appears 
and cries for rescue. | | 

' The struggle for the possession of truth means also the 
realizing of the presence and the salvation of our ideal spir- 
itual love. It is a long pursuit. The Black Winged Horse 
comes to the rescue and carries the pair to the edge of the 
cliff where he is given his freedom. The natural under- 
standing comes to its limit of service. The enemy is again 
upon them, the iron door again promises a way of escape, 
but, alas! it yields not to their frantic endeavors to open it. 
The only thing left is to face the enemy in a final struggle. 
As Tennyson says :— 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 

And laid them: thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own: 

And power was with him in the night 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 

But in the darkness and the cloud, 

As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made their gods of gold 
Altho’ the trumpet blew so loud. 


A sharp jagged stone did the work, as some scientific 
truth has slain many superstitions and dogmas of the past, ~ 
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and now the door is open, the way is free back to the brown 
earth again with the glorious tidings of the Wonder-Box 
and the Know-All Book, both in Love’s a while 
‘Wisdom carries the golden key. 

All truth is in its fulness and power when expressed in 
external form by word ordeed. Whatever is acquired of spir- 
itual experience must find outward expression to be fruitful 
and bless the earth. The betrothal between the wisdom ac- 
quired by conflict and temptation and the soul’s spiritual 
ideal may take place in heaven, but the marriage takes place 
on the earth in the actual doing of the Father’s will from 
love and joy, and this is consummated only when the golden 
key is found to open the Wonder-Box. 

The Christian Church to-day feels that the life has gone 
out of its creeds and dogmas. They no longer express the 
religious ideals of the thinking portion of any religious body. 
Yet they are not abrogated. They remain still as the formu- 
lated doctrines of the church, although outgrown and shorn 
of much of their power. The church to-day mourns its loss 
of spiritual life and power, as the King mourned the loss of 
his Queen. The mistaken tendency to disparage doctrine 
will not restore life to the church, or hasten the coming of 
the new day that is already dawning. Truer ideas of God 
and man and their relation to each other, which appeal both 
to the reason and the heart, and which will bear the light of 
a scientific age, are struggling for expression and definite 
form. At present these are manifested in the new value 
placed on the individual in the effort to improve the condi- 
_tion of the poor, and in the struggle for better industrial 
conditions, in the earnest study given to social problems. 
It is the time of the putting forth of the leaves of the fig- 
tree showing that summer is nigh. 

The principles which are to throw light on all these puz- 
zling questions and guide us in solving them are waiting to 
be revealed in the Word of God. The new spirit of this 
new age waits for its own proper spiritual wisdom. All sin- 
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cere lovers of truth in the King’s household act as his mes- 
sengers sent out to find the key to the wonders of the Word 
to be found and recognized in nature and human life by the 
new love of a rational truth. It is sought far and wide; it 
is found close at hand in obscure and humble disguise. 

David waited patiently, for he knew the key would be 
wanted ; quietly he remained in his place, until the messen- 
ger was compelled to come to him for the coveted prize. So 
he who has the key to open the mysteries of the Word, in 
the law of correspondence, can afford to be patient — to wait 
until lovers of truth have searched in vain, east, west, north, 
and south, for the messengers of love are sure to find the 
truth waiting to be revealed. | 

The whole secret of the Wonder-Box and the Know-All 
Book is found to be the story of the ascent of marriage from 
that of “the yellow heaven and brown earth,” up through 
plant and animal life, through earthly human marriages, to 
the soul’s true union of will and understanding, which is the 
heavenly marriage. This heavenly marriage in the indi- 
vidual is the basis of the perfected human marriage between 


two. The multiplication of such marriages forms a regen- 


erated humanity which is the Bride of the Lamb. Truly, as 
our author says, there is nothing else that is worth while to 
write about. | 

But one Hero has thus loved the Father’s will, and re- 
deemed human life from the iron bondage of error and self- 
ishness, and brought life and immortality to light. 

He alone has suffered the greatest sorrow in the world, 
and He alone opens the way to the greatest joy. If we 
would enter into His joy we must also drink of His cup. 
But the end shall be: “ When we grow up, we shall be mar- 
ried ; when we are married, we shall grow up; when we are 
married, we shall have joy ; hence there shall be joy when we 


are married,” and we shall have a part in the marriage supper 


of the Lamb. 


MARTHA W. HvuBBARD. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE ABSENCE OF THEOLOGY. 


At the Jubilee Anniversary of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Thursday, Nov. 11, the Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., opened 
his address with this declaration: ‘The strange thing that con- 
fronts one almost everywhere to-day is the absence of theology 
in the supreme sense of that word.” This confession, coming 
from a Christian minister whose frankness, courage, and vigor 
of thought and speech have won for him a place among the 
so-called religious leaders of to-day, is deeply significant. It is 
the declaration of a man who is spiritually in earnest, who 
studies “the signs of the times,” who is not bound by “ tradi- 
tions,” and who seems to be searching for that “ spirit of truth ” 
which is to guide us info all truth. The above declaration does 
not seem to be made in a spirit of alarm, nor yet of exultation. 
It is the simple statement of a fact; a fact of which. many relig- 
ious teachers are aware, and which Dr. Gordon has the courage 
to declare publicly. And this is coupled with the statement, that, 
“For all thinking men who are in any measure open to the new 
light and spirit of our time, Calvinism as an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the ways of God with men, or even as a working philos- 
ophy in life, is forever gone.” This declaration is as fearless as it 
is true; and it is all the more significant as coming from a promi- 
nent minister of the Congregational Church. For it can hardly 
be supposed that Dr. Gordon is simply expressing his own con- 
viction in the matter. He assumes to speak “for all thinking 
men who are in any measure open to the new light and spirit of 
our time.” We are bound to believe that this represents a very 
large and influential class. From our point of view, this open 
confession of the inadequacy of a theological system which has 
been so largely accepted is of immense significance. It really 
sous as if “the first heaven and the one earth are passed 
away ” and as if “ there was no more sea.’ 

With Dr. Gordon’s next statement we shall have to be —— 
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“Thus far,” he declares, “nothing equally elaborate and com- 
manding has arisen to take its place. There has been a great 
negation of one theology, without, in the deepest sense, an 
equally great affirmation of another.” The presence of the 
New Church in the Christian world is a refutation of the cor- 
rectness of this statement. For the New Church, however 
small numerically, when regarded as a visible religious body, 
stands for an “elaborate” and “ commanding” theology. It is 
so “ elaborate,” that we venture to ask whether Dr. Gordon has 


‘had the time or the patience to read the twenty or more volumes 


which were penned by the Swedish seer, and which comprise 
this new Christian theology? It is so “commanding” that even 


Emerson had to admit that it lies vast upon our time, its colossal — 


proportions but little appreciated by the best intelligence of the 
day. If Dr. Gordon and “all thinking men who are in any way 
open to the new light and spirit of our time,” will turn to the 
classified contents of this theology, as drawn up by Mr. Hawkes 
as the result of fifty years of close study, and presented in this 
number of the Review — if they will have the patience to simply 
read through the list of subjects treated of, noting the order 
and comprehensiveness of them — we venture to believe that they 
may see good reason why we should take issue with the assertion 
that there is not in Christendom to-day a theology that is as 
“elaborate,” “commanding,” and “affirmative” as Calvinism. 
For the wide acceptance of this theology, we can and must be 
patient ; for its existence, we can and must be strenuous. The 
truth is, the vastness of this system of Christian doctrine has 
in great measure prevented its receiving that close and sympa- 


thetic study which we feel sure still awaits it. This, however, 


need not be a matter of concern. Men like Dr. Gordon are 
surely preparing the way for a freer, fuller, more enlightened 


‘investigation of the truth. We feel sure, however, that he is 


mistaken in the parallel which he has chosen as illustrating his 
position that there is to-day an absence of theology : — 


We can imagine the explosion and rejection of the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy without the introduction into the vacant place of the Copernican. 
That the sun and planets do not revolve round the earth we can suppose that 
men have become absolutely certain; that this little globe of ours is not the 
center of the universe is clear; that what are called sunrise and sunset are but 
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appearances can no longer be doubted. But nothing further is settled. No 
map of the heavens to replace the old one has yet been made. No scheme 
of the real center and movements of the planetary system has yet been 
elaborated. Nothing exists but single thoughts, isolated discoveries, prom- 
ising insights that so far have not been wrought over into one comprehensive 
and sovereign conception. The old astronomy, with its appeal to sense and 
its wonderful hold upon the popular imagination, is gone, and the new, in 
anything like scientific shape, has not arrived. If we can imagine the men of 
the fifteenth century as having lost Ptolemy without having found Copernicus, 
we shall have a parallel for the condition of things in theology to-day. 


But it is significant that Ptolemy was not lost without finding 
Copernicus. When the old astronomy was outgrown, a new 
astronomy was provided. It is in this way that progress is 
maintained. It is the divine method, put into operation again 
and again throughout the course of human history. As one 
empire fails another arises out of its ashes; as one system is 
cut down, another springs up out of its roots. One dispensation 
is brought to a close, and a new one is inaugurated. This in- 
auguration is always among a few at first. They are “the rem- 
nant ” from which the new dispensation or church grows as from 
a seed. The science of history, fortified by the Scriptural doc- 
trine of the remnant, justifies us in reversing Dr. Gordon’s paral- 
lel, and declaring that just as the men of the fifteenth century 
could not or did not lose Ptolemy without finding Copernicus, 
so the Christian world cannot lose a theology which has domi- 


‘nated it for years, without finding another. 


This much we have felt in duty bound to say as regards the 
supposed absence of any commanding or affirmative theology 
at the present time. With much of Dr. Gordon’s address we are 
in cordial agreement. Indeed, he seems to us, as in his book, 
“The Christ of To-day,” to have a wonderful grasp of the con- 
ditions in our times, and to open up in his earnest and fearless 


‘manner, ways of thought which lead to the new theology imaged 


by the holy city New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven, and whose gates are open to every quarter. 

Of the general character of the work of scholarship and the- 
ology with which Dr. Gordon is familiar, he says : — 

We cry out for order. The house of faith must be rebuilt; and for the 


last five and twenty years scholars the world over have done nothing but 
collect materials. David was allowed to make a contribution to the house of 
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the Lord for his time, but he was not permitted to build it, because he had 
been a man of war and had shed much blood. It may be that a similar pro-— 


hibition, for a similar reason, has been served upon the critical scholars of 
our time. They have been men of war; they have shed much blood; and if 
they should construct an edifice for faith, perhaps the generation still smart- 
ing under the wounds it has received might refuse to enter. ... Books on 
theology proper, works dealing with ideas and organizing them into a great 
and commanding whole, are lamentably few. It is so much easier to dig than 
. to construct, to be intellectual hod-carriers than to be architects and builders 
of the habitation of the spirit. — 


Of the present character of the work done in theological 
schools, Dr. Gordon says : — : 


All our theological schools, or nearly all, are centers of fresh and fruitful 
activity; many of our colleges and universities are in touch with the same 
spirit. But the movement has hardly got beyond the question of literature. 
It is the work of the scholar rather than the thinker; it is the gathering of 
knowledge rather than the organization of ideas. . . . Historical criticism is, 
after all, a matter of environment; the content of the Bible, the word of God 
there, is the object of the enlightened human spirit. We need no longer de- 
lay our new building era on account of the Bible. Its hewn stones resting 
upon the chief corner-stone are already here and in place. 


We might go far and not find so — a description of the | 


preaching of to-day : — 


The absence of a theology sailing intellectual form and justification to the 
better sentiment of the time is abundantly visible in our ministry. Among 
almost all our effective preachers the sympathies are modern; but in the 
greater number the theology is either ancient or non-existent. In either case, 
the mass of prevailing emotion and practical activity has no corresponding 
body of ideas in league with it. The scheme entertained is usually some de- 
crepit modification of the Calvinistic kind, too long idle for effective service, 
with the courage but without the capacity for battle; while the purposes, sen- 
timents, and practical outlooks are all of this new and greater day. We are 
full of joy so long as we are permitted to feel with these brethren; but the 
moment we hear them speak their philosophy, our bewilderment is like that 
of the patriarch of old. The hands are the hands of Esau; so far, so good. 
But the voice is the voice of Jacob; here comes in the endless confusion. 
How often does one see the old theology unconsciously dressing itself up in 
the garments of the new, with unreflecting simplicity covering the parts that 
would surely give it away, and advancing guilelessly in borrowed enthusiasms 
and simulated loves to obtain dominion over the blind. The success is but 
for the moment; the old supplanting character cannot long be concealed. 


When Dr. Gordon comes to specify some of the religious truths 
which the new theology must develop, he says many true and 
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suggestive things. The limits of an editorial notice compel us 
to present them in the author’ s brief summary of them towards 
the close of his address : — 


Here, then, is the issue of all that I have said to-night. I have insisted 
upon a metaphysical insight, an ethical faith, a historical fact, and a supreme 
experience. I have contended for the insight that finds a God in all and over 
all; for the faith that holds to the absolute goodness of the Infinite Will; 
for the historical fact that becomes the supreme interpretation both of the 
divine intention and human capacity; and for the exalted experience in which 
all truth finds its field and power. Immanence and transcendence must meet 
in the nature of the Ineffable God, the righteousness of God must come to 
sovereign expression in the Incarnation of the Son of God, and the prophetic 
character of the Incarnation must advance toward fulfillment in the Christian 
life. The metaphysical insight must issue in the ethical faith, both insight 
and faith must find verification in the history of Jesus Christ, and upon this 
must begin the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, the perpetual — of the 


. Christian God in the life of mankind. 


There is much to hope for from this address of Dr. Gordon. 
Its frank avowal of the insufficiency of the prevailing theology, 
the demand for a theology equally commanding that shall take 
its place and speak with authority, the hopeful spirit which trusts 


that this need will in some way be met and indicate the thought 


that God is in the organism of humanity, sending the race into 
all its growths, and, “with a sublime insistence, urging it on 
upon the full realization of its humanity” — all this seems to us 
full of significance and encouragement at a time when the Head 


_ of the church is making all _ new. 


ku 


THE GOSPEL OF A PERSON. 


Tue author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” has keenly 
observed : — 


Nothing is easier than to create a religion; one only needs self-confidence 
and foolscap paper. . . . Moreover, one never knows when a new religion 
may not be advertised. Various interesting societies are understood to be 
working at something, and each novelty receives a good-natured welcome. 


No, it is not difficult to create what some call a religion. But 


the final test of its worth and reality is its inherent, creative 


force. And for that there is need of something more than fools- 
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cap paper and a little coterie of curious people. While many 
new religions are being advertised, it is well to remember that 
the gospel which Christianity proclaims, is essentially the gospel 
of a person. Christianity existed before a word of its teachings 
was written down. It stood revealed in Him who solemnly 
declared, “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” “Come unto 
Me,” “ Follow Me,” “I am the Bread of Life,” “I am the Resur- 
- rection and the Life.” He made such declarations, He extended 
such invitations, because, as He affirmed, all power was given 
unto Him in heaven and on earth, or, as the apostle declared, 
because in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 
A unique, a divine personality, not only teaching wisdom but | 
inspiring life. 

Truth is mighty, we say, and must prevail. But it has been 
wisely observed by the author first quoted, that it never does _ 
prevail actually until it gets itself embodied, incarnated, in a . 
personality. For the world moves by personality. Organization 
is powerful; but no organization has ever accomplished anything 
until a person has stood at the centre of it, and filled it with his 
thought, his life. Christianity has truth, Christianity has organ- 
ization. But the force of Christianity — especially in its first 
and pure estate before its faith became clouded with errors of 
belief and of life — that which gave and still gives it power to 
move the world, was and is the Divine Person at the heart of it. 
All the truths of Christianity might have come into the world in 
another form ; in fact the substance of very many of its teachings 
did come into the world, dimly and partially, through the religions 
of the nations. They came more clearly through the inspired 
Scriptures of the Hebrews. But the truth did not make itself 
felt in the fulness of its power until — | 


The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands, the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


This is the true Christian power —the power of a Divine 
Person, actually and historically realized in Jesus Christ our Lord 
— which has changed and is changing the face of the world. 
This is the final and unmistakable reality to which we have a 
right to cling with all confidence. This is the source of that 
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power of infinite love and wisdom which has done and endured 
so much for man’s sake, which is still doing and enduring, and 
which we should think of as the ruling power at the heart of all 
good things in heaven and on earth. Nay, this is the test of 
Christian believing. Faith in His Divine Personality is the rock 
on which the Lord declared He would build His Church. Any 
doubtfulness here, whether in the church or in the individual, is 
sure to be followed bya loss of spiritual power. New “relig- 
ions” are constantly being formed and advertised. They make 
large claims. Yet it is well to recall the words of one of the first 
to follow the Saviour: “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life; and we believe and are sure that Thou 


art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” Well may the New 


Church express its faith in these words of its creed :— 


We worship the one God, 

The Lord the Saviour Jesus Christ, 

In Whom is the trinity of Father, Son, and sisted — 
Whose Humanity is divine; _ 

Who for our salvation did come into the world 

And take our nature upon Him. 


DR. MUNGER’S USE OF THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. 


WE have been. much interested in a sermon sad the Rev. T. as 


Munger, D. D., from Ezek. x. 14:— 


And every one had four faces: the first face was the face of a cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the third the face of a lion, and 
the fourth the face of an eagle. 


It is so common at the present time to neglect all Scripture 
which cannot be interpreted without recourse to a spiritual sense, 
that we must regard this sermon of a leading Congregational 
clergyman as significant. Indeed we found it printed, and very 
probably reprinted, in Zhe Christian World, an English publica- 
tion representing the “ orthodox dissenters.” Dr. Munger occu- 
pies an influential position as pastor of the leading church in 
New Haven, and no doubt his sermon had its effect upon mem- 
bers of Yale University, its faculty and students. 

He remarks near the beginning that, — : 
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Religion runs naturally to symbols for expression; they are the language 


of the imagination; they express what we feel but cannot utter. 


He dwells a little upon the difference between the Greek sym- 
bolism with its artistic and symmetrical forms, and the exuber- 


ance of Hebrew symbolism which “cares little for art and much 


for religion,” so that it is scarcely possible to bring before the 
mind some of its complex forms. 
_ Of this particular vision he then says, — 


I will not attempt to explain it further than to point out some of the cor- 
respondences about which there can be no doubt. If the source of the vision 
be.asked for, we can only say that the mighty processes described in it are 
in themselves divine, and can have only a divine origin. When we have the 
perfect, we have the divine. . . . When great things or truths are to be told, 
the symbols necessarily are oienntex; as a profound topic requires a large vo- 
cabulary. But this vision is no harder to read, if one knows the — 
alphabet, than is a printed page. 


Coming now to his explanation of the four faces, he says, — 


Let us look a moment at these four faces, behind which lies the nature of 
man, or God’s ideal servant. The face expresses the character. The true 
man will have, as it were, four faces, or four expressions merged into one, — a 
lion face, an eagle face, a cherub face, a human face. What they express is 
| plain — the lion face, courage; the eagle face, aapization 3 the cherub face, 
contemplation ; the human face, love. 


Each of the faces is then dwelt upon, and a strong plea is 
made for rounded character as against the narrow interest and 
limited development which come from the present habit of excess- 
ive specialization. He says of this tendency, — 


Men are far more intelligent than they were a generation ago, but it isa 
question if the “ all-round ” man is found so often as then, and if specializa- 
tion is not driving out symmetry and full manhood. This tendency is to be 
carefully watched in education; for man is not made for one thing or to be 
strong only in-one way. He is the product of all previous creation; the lion 
and the eagle are within him, and the living spirit of the eternal God has en- 
folded him and breathed itself into him. 


In this connection he speaks of the Lord Jesus Christ as, — 


One who is the very image of the invisible God, the first and last and full- 
born of creation, in whom the whole fulness of God dwells, because in Him 
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creation, as it covers both the natural and the spiritual, finds absolute expres- 
sion, and God returns to Himself in His perfect i img. 


of this he says that it is “ the truth of truths,” and he predicts | 
that it will be “the theme of theology for the next century.” 
Not only does he make this happy prediction, which we have 
every reason to confirm, but he affirms that this truth concerning 
our Lord will be “so confirmed by philosophy and science that it © 
will be as unquestioned as gravitation.” 

As to the correctness of Dr. Munger’s iathipetaitaall we are 
not disposed to be hypercritical. He is right with the lion, be- 


- cause his interpretation rests on the actual quality of the repre- 


sentative. And so, when he makes the eagle stand for aspiration, 
he is thinking of its high flight, and this is right again. As we 
view the throne of Ezekiel x., as representing the divine truth, 
so we understand by the eagle omniscience, but this may also be 
applied to man, and then it is hard to find a better word than 
aspiration. Swedenborg says that “a man who draws wisdom 
from God, is like a bird flying on high” (True Christian Relig- 
ion, 69). It might be expected that Dr. Munger would have dif- 
ficulty with the cherub, because he had no physical type to study, 
but he gets over this difficulty by an appeal to Milton’s “Il Pen- 
seroso ”’ : 
| But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that soars on golden wing, 


Guiding the fiery wheeléd throne, 
The cherub Contemplation. 


“ Thoughtfulness ” is the quality assigned to the cherub in the 
sermon. We are taught in the New Church that cherubim ex- 
press the divine protection, the guardianship lest what is holy 
should be profaned and destroyed. Hence the cherub in Eden 
after sin had entered, the cherubim in the temple, and those which 
were “full of eyes before and behind.” Thus they are referred 
to the Divine rather than to man; but, as before, the divine 
throne may be established in man, and we read that the cheru- 
bim represent the highest angels who are about the Lord (Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 362). ‘‘ Thoughtfulness” is by no means an 
erroneous interpretation if we understand something more than a 


passive contemplation, and Dr. Munger does so understand, as is 
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plain from what he says in that connection. He would have been 
more correct, in our judgment, if he had taken the cherub as the 
type of love and the man as the type of wisdom, but it is not our 
purpose to present the full argument for this interpretation. It 


is to be admitted that Ezek. x. 14, is nowhere fully treated of in 
the works of Swedenborg, but there is a very suggestive state- 


ment in the “ Bible Index ” under the heading Homo, which says 
that when man becomes celestial from being spiritual, a change 
takes place from the ox, which is expressive of service, to the 
cherub or angel denoting a state of liberty. This refers to the 


difference between EZEK. i. 10 and x. 14, which have alike the 
man, lion, and eagle, but i. 10, has the ox, and x. 14, the cherub. © 


We therefore feel that we are not without direct teaching on this 
point of interpreting the cherub as love and the man as wisdom. 

We know that our readers will be glad to see that a religious 
“leader, author of “The Freedom of Faith,” “The Appeal to 
Life,” and other volumes which have been widely read, should 
lead people back to the Scriptures so reverently, and should in- 
dicate the wealth of wisdom stored therein. In this, let us hope, 
as in some other ways, he is prophetic. He could not do a 
greater service at the present time than to prepare other such 


sermons, and then give the world a volume on “ Words of Spirit 


and Life.” | 
We 


THE BIBLE AS A BOOK OF LIFE. 


Ir is a good sign, we are sure, that our people are showing so 
much interest in various forms of Bible study. It is claimed 
that there is in the Christian world at the present time, a “re- 
naissance of Bible study.” The publication of a little series of 
books from the Old Testament, by Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
under the general title, “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” and pre- 
senting these books separately and in modern literary form, has 
led Zhe Outlook to “pronounce it one of the most important 
spiritual and literary events of the times.” The purpose of this 
series may be said to be an exposition of the strictly literary 
value of the Scriptures, to present them, by skilful editing, so 
that their literary beauty and charm may be brought out by a 
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truer typographical arrangement. To the literary editor of Zhe 
Outlook this means “ the renewal of a fresh and deep impression 
of the beauty and power of the supreme spiritual writing of the 
world.” There is every reason why this new interest should be 
shared by us, and why we should welcome every means under 
_ Providence whereby we may broaden our conceptions of the 
wonderful character of these sacred writings which are to-day, as 
they have been for centuries, the subject of the widest and deep- 
est enquiry. 

The opportunities for Bible study in the New Church are prac- 
tically unlimited. The Church has been familiarizing itself with 
the knowledge of correspondences and representatives which her 
writings have set forth, and now a new interest is manifesting 
itself in the application of this knowledge in new and helpful ex- 
positions, and in getting large views of the underlying meaning 
of the Scriptures, through the unfolding of extended portions of 
them. Such expositions enlarge both our knowledge of human- 
‘ity and of the wonderful scope of the Bible as the great book of 
our human life. For looking at it in its entire sweep, from Gen- 
esis to Revelation, from the far-off beginnings of the life of hu- 
manity to its full and glorious development, as represented by the 
_ closing visions of the Apocalypse, the story of our human life 
_ may here be found, and with a completeness of spiritual detail 
such as the divine wisdom alone could have inspired. And this 
_ revelation culminates in One, to whom its prophecies point, and 
in whom all its precepts and ideals are gathered up and embodied 
with a completeness and grace which mark Him as unquestion- 
ably “the Word made flesh,” the perfect, transcendent Man. 
- Theologies have differed and do still differ, in their definitions of 
His divinely-human nature; yet all unite in His transcendence. 

A book that culminates in the revelation of such a life cannot 
be set aside or outgrown. It is, as its closing pages testify, “the 
Lamb’s Book of Life.” Thus it is related that on one occasion 
after His resurrection, He opened the understandings of some 
of His followers, and that, “beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He showed unto them in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning Himself.” In other words, the experiences which en- 
tered into this perfect life —its joys, its pains, its struggles, its 
longings — are recorded within these wonderful writings of which 
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He said, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of Me.” 


this book,” wrote Coleridge, “there is more that jizds me 


than I have experienced in all other books put together.” That 
is a bit of human testimony worth remembering. ‘They are 
they which testify of Me”—that is the same testimony, only 
given from an infinitely greater knowledge of its truth, and out 
of an experience far more vast. The Bible not only gives us the 
spiritual history of humanity, but, whether openly or under some 
form of representation, it has a revealing word for every experi- 
ence through which we have passed or can pass. There is not 
an experience possible to any soul from the time of its infancy 


to the attainment of a condition of angelhood, which this Book | 


of Life does not in some form portray. The feats of clairvoy- 
ance, which at the best can throw light upon a mere fraction of 


our present human experience or condition, arouse the greatest | 


curiosity. If such things were reliable, and if they were entirely 
orderly, they would doubtless be resorted to almost universally. 
Yet here is a power of insight which no clairvoyant ever did or 
ever will possess; something which can look into the soul and 
tell men about their inner selves, tell them of moral dangers and 


catastrophes through which they have passed, of spiritual strug- 


gles which they have endured, and a sickness of the heart from 
which they may be suffering, such as they may never have con- 
fided to their dearest friends. This power of spiritual insight is 
none other than the power of the divine wisdom itself, affirmed, 
approved, and applied by the Son of Man. 

Mozoomdar is surely right when he declares that — 


Christian character, Christian spirituality, self-sacrifice, the spirit of prog- 
ress, the service of man are worthy of an endless interest, and when all these, 
and untold other virtues are summed up in the divine humanity of the 
Founder of the Christian faith, there is placed before the world a model of 
religious life which some day or other man is bound to accept. 


One way towards such an acceptance will be through a deeper | 


understanding of “the Lamb’s Book of Life,” and the Church 
has no more beautiful or sacred responsibility than to open these 
Scriptures in the clearest and most helpful — of wach she is 
capable. 
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It is a beautiful custom, which has long prevailed in many 
Christian households, to write the names of the members of the 
family in the family Bible. The births, the baptisms, the mar- 
riages, the deaths — how fitting that these should be recorded in 
this wonderful Book of our human life, as if in actual fulfilment 
of the words: “ And in Thy Book all my members were written, 
which day by day were fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
them.” 


A TOPICAL, ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC INDEX TO 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


Ir the paper of Mr. Hawkes in this number of the REvIEw, 
with its extended syllabus, is of a kind unusual in the pages of 
such a journal, our readers will probably think, with us, that its 
publication is at the least justified by the uncommon nature of its 
subject, and the exceeding interest that must undoubtedly be felt 
in it by every one wha has any love for and desire measurably to 


‘comprehend the vast system of divine philosophy — spiritual and 


natural — involved in the voluminous theological writings of - 
Swedenborg ; made voluminous, necessarily, by the fact of their 
immeasurable comprehensiveness. It is due to the writer to say 
that the paper was prepared at our request. By this descriptive 
announcement it first comes to the knowledge of the Church what 


a priceless treasure has been preparing for it during the last fifty 


years, and is now ready for its possession. Without the knowl- 
edge of almost every one, for a period longer than the working 
life of most men, an earnest and very intelligent student of the 
writings has been gathering together, and digesting and arrang- 
ing, the immense collection of materials for this great work — for 
the love of the work, and for the hope of its incalculable useful- 
ness, sometime, in the future; but without the expectation of 
ever living to see it appreciated and sent forth upon its mission. 
Even now he has no sanguine expectation of its early publica- 


tion. We do not share in this doubt. Great as is the magnitude 


of the work, and as will be the cost of its publication, the want 
and value of it are such that we feel confident the church will 
not long permit it to remain in manuscript. Apart from its im- 
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mense importance as a guide and help to the systematic study of 
the writings, its value as a work of reference will be inestimable. 
By its admirable and ingenious tabular arrangement — only the 
general summary of which could here be given — the student will 


be able to turn at once, and easily, to any one of the most im- 


portant passages, and when practicable to any one of all the 
passages where a given topic, or branch or subdivision of it, is 


touched upon in the writings, and will find it quoted, or the gist 


of it, in the author’s own words, and in its chronological order. 

The author does not like to call his work an Index. It is in 
fact very much more than an Index; and yet it is an Index, and 
will serve that purpose all the better because it is a guide as well 
as an index. 

We are confident that the author will soon be made to feel 
that the only reason why he has been without the conscious sym- 
pathy of the Church all these years, in his great labor, is that the 
Church has known nothing of it. And, indeed, the character of 
the work is such, and its magnitude is such, that if it had been 


known, its accomplishment in a lifetime would have seemed i im-— 


practicable and incredible. 

The possession of this work, when, — its publication, we act- 
ually come into possession of it, will not make the church less 
thankful for the great and monumental Concordance of Mr. 
Potts — at the approaching completion of which we all rejoice. 


The two works are very different, and will perform a different — 


and not always parallel use. Excellent as is the work of -Mr. 
Potts, it still leaves room for the other; which, if of younger 


birth into the conscious world, is yet of older inception and 


growth. 
S. M. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG. 


THE intrinsic value which Swedenborg’s scientific writings 
possess, and the part which they are intended to have in making © 
up the great body of truth with which the New Church has been 
entrusted, are subjects of great consequence. New-Churchmen 
who combine a comprehensive knowledge of the facts and laws 
of natural science together with an intelligent understanding of 
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the spiritual principles of the new theology, can perform a great 
service by showing the essential fitness and harmony which these 
two classes of writings bear to each other. : 
One of the most thoughtful of our English brethren, has 
written to us on this subject, and we take pleasure in placing his 
communication before our readers. He writes as follows : — 


The article on “The Oneness of Swedenborg’s Writings,” * ex- 
presses the view I have held for many years, and I am very glad 
to see it so well expressed and elucidated. 

I do not mean to affirm that the science so wonderfully worked 


out by Swedenborg stands in the same category as the theological 
‘writings as a direct revelation of divine truth from the Word; 


but I feel sure that in that life-long series of investigations into - 


_ the natural truths of creation, he was guided to the perception 
of the true relation of the natural world to the spiritual by the 


divine mercy of the Lord. That this was the case in those 
deeper mysteries of creation is clear from their being so com- 
pletely fitted to form a basis in the natural degree for the deeper 
revelations that he was commissioned to make after _ spiritual 
sight was opened. 

Of course it must be certain that science in its ordinary aspect 
could never form the subject of any. direct revelation. All nat- 
ural science is within the range of human discovery by reason 
and experiment ; and, so far as regards this more external form 
of investigation into the study of natural philosophy, Sweden- 
borg, though even there in advance of his time, was yet limited 
by the ordinary conditions of the then general state of knowledge. 
In these matters he was no doubt liable to error, and bounded. 
more or less by existing conditions. But it is in the higher flights 
of his mind in relation to the grand generalizations as to the 
series of creation from the Infinite through the spiritual degrees 
into the corresponding natural degrees, that I feel sure his study 
was controlled and guided, so as to rationally explain those things 
in which human reason, however powerful but lacking a belief in 
a personal God, could never even approach. 

The doctrines of series and degrées, of influx, and other prin- 
ciples governing the order of creation are matters not at all 


*In THE NEw-CHURCH REviEw for October, 1897. 
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within the scope of ordinary investigation from unaided human ~ 


reason; and this is evident from the fact that not only have 
modern scientists failed to discover them, but their lucid explana- 
tions in Swedenborg’s works have so far failed to be looked on 
as worth regard, as to be virtually ignored. Yet when men such 
as Lord Kelvin or Lord Armstrong promote theories merely 
skirting the deep conclusions of Swedenborg, the scientific world 
is roused to interest ; but it is an interest that fails when refer- 
ence is made to the divine wisdom as the cause of all things by 
a series of discrete spiritual degrees operating into the corre- 
sponding natural degrees thence derived. 

That Swedenborg’s science and natural philosophy will in time 
take hold of the scientists and philosophers of the world I am 
quite certain, but it will probably be a long time yet. Meanwhile 
it is of the highest importance that efforts should be made in the 
New Church to explore his scientific works, and train to their 
study those young students of the church who incline to such 
work. I do not know that it is of absolute necessity as part of 
the general course of theological instruction; though students 
for the ministry would find their work aided by a clear perception 
of the general truths laid down in them. But it would be well 
for those in the New Church with scientific proclivities to govern 
their perception of the discoveries of modern science by the 
higher principles laid down by Swedenborg in his scientific works. 
When men shall arise who, to the knowledge of the wonders of 
modern science, shall add the interior perception of these great 
truths, and have the power to make the world see them, the pace 
of scientific discovery will increase in a geometrical ratio; for 


they will have the power to investigate from @ friori principles, 


instead, as at present, from a fosteriori reasonings. The light of 
science will then come from above from a spiritual source, instead 
of being the merely natural lumen which, at its best, is merely 
darkness. 

I hope this question will be further investigated in the pages 
of THE New-—Cuurcu Review; which, so far as it has yet gone, 
strikes me as being the most important and valuable periodical 
that the church has yet seen. 


J. B. KEENE. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Tue first book of the Psalms closes with the doxology at the 
end of the forty-first : ‘‘ Blessed be Jehovah, God of Israel, from 
everlasting and to everlasting ; Amen and amen.” 

The second book begins with the forty-second Psalm, “ As the 
hart panteth,” and ends with the seventy-second and with the 
doxology : “‘ Blessed be Jehovah God, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things, and blessed be His glorious name for- 
ever; and let the whole earth be filled with His glory; Amen 

There is also a final verse : “The prayers of David, the son 
of Jesse, are ended.” This verse is not a part of the Psalm, and 
it is not counted by Swedenborg in his treatise on the “ Internal 
Sense of the Prophets and Psalms.” It seems to show that, at 
the time of writing, this was really the close, and that the three 
later books had not been compiled. If the third book with the 
eighty-sixth Psalm assigned by its title to David, had been in 
view at that time, this statement that David’s prayers were 
ended, would not have been made. As the third book opens 
with eleven Psalms of Asaph, we may conclude that these and 
those of other writers than David were then known, and that the 
few which were later ascribed to David may have remained in 
obscurity for a time. 

At the beginning of this second book we have a series of 
Psalms of the sons of Korah, and in other cases it appears that 


~..a new book began with a definite collection, and then had hith- 
-erto uncompiled Davidic and other Psalms following, as if form- 


ing at the time a kind of appendix to it. 

As to the date when the second book was compiled, some 
scholars attribute the work to Judas Maccabeus on account of 
the statement in 2 Maccabees, ii. 14: “In like manner also 
Judas gathered together all the things that were lost by reason 
of the war we had, and they remain with us.” But this state- 
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ment is not sufficient by itself to establish Judas as the compiler 


of one of the earliest books of Psalms. 
Dr. Perowne takes a better position when he says, in his “ In- 


: troduction toa New Translation of the Psalms with Notes” : — 


Hezekiah established a society of learned men whose duty it was to pro- 
vide for the collection and preservation of all the scattered remains of the 


earlier literature. PROVERBS xxv. 1, says, “These are also proverbs of Sol- - 


omon which the men of Hezekiah, king of Jehovah, copied out.” The ar- 
rangement of some part of the Psalter, it may be reasonably supposed, was 
completed under their superintendence. Smaller separate collections were. 
combined into one, and this was enriched, partly by the discovery of older 
hymns and songs, and partly by the addition of new. We pronounce that the 
Psalms belong as a whole to two or three periods of Jewish history, the age 
of David, that of Hezekiah, and the return from the Babylonian captivity. 
Not more than two or three, XLIV., LXXIV., and LXXIX., can be brought down 
to the Maccabean period. 


The treatises on the Psalms by Hitzig, Hupfeld, Hengsten- 
berg, Ewald, Rosenmiiller, Reuss, Cheyne, Moll, Kirkpatrick, 
Noyes, T. C. Murray, Canon Cook, and Armfield have also been 
examined, but without the discovery of reasons for modifying the 
genéral view of Perowne. 


I have examined Welshausen’s notes on the Psalms in his criti- - 


cal edition of 1895 —a portion of the Polychrome Bible edited 
by Professor Haupt — but cannot see that a man of the nineteenth 
century has light by means of which to add and take away as 
Welshausen has done so freely. His inadequacy to such work is 
shown by severe criticisms made upon it by Professor Haupt, 
who however, in his turn, would add and take mney quite as freely 
and even more extensively. | 

The fact that some of the Psalms are mabitealiby later than 
David’s time prevents our thinking of the arrangement as by Da- 
vid, and we simply do not know what person or persons did this 
work. It is certainly conceivable that Solomon compiled the first 
book, for they are all either assigned to David or are anony- 
mous; but in the second we have at once assignments to the 
Sons of Korah who appear especially in the reign of Jehosaphat 


(2 CHRON. xx. 19), and who may have compiled the second book 


for use in the Temple service as an addition to the one already 
existing. | 
As an indication that this second book had a different compiler 
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from the first, the titles in this book are much longer and more 
historical. Every Psalm in this book has a title except the forty- 
third which is a continuation of the forty-second, and the sev- 
enty-first to which the Seventy give a title. A number of these 
titles are long, compared with those in the other books, as if the 
purpose were to tell, at a later and somewhat remote date, the 
circumstances of their composition. 

Of the words introduced into the titles and not explained in .- 
connection with the first book, it may be enough to say that 
Shoshannim of the forty-fifth means lilies, probably an instru- 
ment, mentioned also in the titles of the sixty-ninth and eightieth ; 
Alamoth of the forty-sixth means a song for the maidens; Ma- 
halath, an instrument of sad tone, for the fifty-third ; /onath-elem- 
rechokim of the fifty-sixth, means to be sung to the tune, “ The 
silent dove in a distant land;” A+taschith of the fifty-seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, means “ Destroy not,” perhaps the name of an 
existing tune; and Shushan-eduth of the sixtieth is “ lily of testi- 
mony ” or an instrument of the lily kind, The last of this book, 
the seventy-second, is inscribed “a Psalm for Solomon,” but this, 
in accordance with the rendering of other titles, should be “ Psalm 
of Solomon,” and there is every reason in the language to think 
of him as the author, praying for wisdom and describing with 
gratitude the extent and glory of his kingdom. It is the only 
Psalm attributed by title to Solomon except the one hundred and 
twenty-seventh. 

The characteristic of the second book is the name Elohim, 
translated God, in comparison with the predominance of the 
name Jehovah in the first book. Thus in the first Psalm of this 
book, the forty-second, we find the name God twelve times and 
Jehovah but once. In the next the name God occurs eight times 
and Jehovah not at all. And so throughout this book, which has, 
as computed by Delitzsch, one hundred and sixty-four instances 
of the use of the name God (Elohim), while Jehovah is found but 
thirty times. 

The difference between the two books in this respect is this : — 


Book I, PSALMS 1. to XLI. Book II. PSALMS XLII. to LXX1I. 
Jehovah 272 15 
God 30 
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The third book does not at once reverse this usage but con- 
tinues the Elohistic style to the close of the eighty-third Psalm, 
where are the words: “That men may know that thou, whose 
name alone is Jehovah, art the most high over all the earth ;” 


and after that the Psalms became Jehovistic to the end. 


It should be remarked in this connection that xv. in the first 
book and tii. in the second are alike in language, except that 
xIv. uses the name Jehovah while Lim. uses the name Elohim 
(God). So the last five verses of xL. are like Lxx., but here 
again the names vary in the same way. The words in Exop. 
xx. 2, “I am Jehovah thy God,” seem to be repeated in Psatm 
1. 7, but here they become, “I am God thy God.” Again in 
NumMpB. x. 35, we have the words, ‘‘ Rise up, O Jehovah, and let 
thine enemies be scattered,’’ but in Psalm Ixviii. 1, these words 
become, “ Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered.” So in 
JuDGES v. 4, we have, “O Jehovah when Thou wentest out of 
Seir,” and in Psat lIxviii. 7, “CO God, when Thou wentest forth,” 
and in the following verses we have, ‘Sinai was melted from be- 
fore Jehovah, God of Israel,” changed to “Sinai was moved at 
the presence of God, the God of Israel.” Once more, in Exon. 
xv. 11, we read, “O Jehovah, who is like unto thee?” and in 
PsaLm Ixxi. 19, “O God, who is like unto thee?” 

As to this use of the divine names we are taught as follows : — 


The name God is used when the subject is the intellect or truths of faith, 


Jehovah when the subject is the will or goods of love. (Arcana Ceelestia, - 


709.) 
The Lord is called God when there is ascent from truth to good, and Jeho- 


vah when there is descent from good to truth. (/é7d., 3969.) 


When love or good and the celestial church are treated of, Jehovah is | 


named, but when faith or truth and the spiritual church are treated of, God is 
named, and this invariably. (Zbid., 2001.) 


May we not think of the compiler or compilers of these two 
books as guided by the Lord, if not in the precise order adopted, 
yet in the general classification? The distinction between the 


divine names is permanent and emanates from that between the | 


divine love and wisdom. The sentences or passages or Psalms 
in which Jehovah is the prevailing name would express the rela- 
tion of the soul to the divine love, and those in which the pre- 


vailing name is Elohim (God) would express the relation of the 
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soul to the divine wisdom. The one would communicate espe- 
cially with the celestial angels and the other with the spiritual. 
The one would represent and express the aspirations of that state _ 
of life in which love is more prominent, and the other would re- 


late to that state in which truth is more prominent. The one, 


therefore, might proceed from a state of life when the affections 
were especially in play, and the other from a period in which the 
intellect was more fully at work. Speaking of Psalms assigned 
by their titles to David, we may say that the Jehovistic ones 
might be of the earlier period of his life when the affections 
were stirred by his being with the flock in beautiful scenery, or 
when his fatherly and other affections were deeply moved ; and 
that the Elohistic Psalms might —— from times of anxiety and 
contrition. 

Is this theory verified by examination? In this first book we 
find named in the titles these experiences: When David fled from 
Absalom to avoid civil war, when he was delivered from Saul, 


at the dedication of his house, and when he departed from 


Achish to the cave of ‘Adullam ; and in the second book we find: 
Contrition after the sin with Bathsheba, when he was betrayed by 
Doeg, when the people of Ziph reported him to Saul, when the 
Philistines took him in Gath, when he fled from Saul, when they 
watched the house to kill him, when he was at war with the 
Syrians, and when he was in the wilderness of Judea— all of 
a nature to produce somewhat more intellectual states, as is the 
case with all people when they are seeking for escape, or when 
they feel that God is their judge. The experiences of the first 
book suggest trust in the Lord, those of the second suggest in- 


- tense thought in times of danger from Saul or from the passions 


of David’s own heart. As typical expressions of the first book 
we may cite such first lines as these : — 


Give ear to my words, O 
~ O Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name. 

I will praise thee, O Jehovah. 

In Jehovah put I my trust. 

Hear the right, O Jehovah. 

Jehovah is my Shepherd. 

Jehovah is my light. 

I will bless Jehovah at all times. 
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Compare with these, certain first lines of the second book: — 
Judge me, O God. 
_ Have mercy upon me, O God. 
Hear my cry, O God. 
Make haste, O God, to deliver me. 
Save me, O God, by thy name. 
Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered. 


In regard to the meaning of the second book it is noticeable 
that it contains very few of the most familiar and endeared 
Psalms. In the useful little book, “‘ A Year’s Lessons from the 


Psalms for the Use of Sunday Schools,” for example, twenty-two 


are selected and commented upon, and of these eight belong to 
the first book and only two to the second. In fact the list passes 
from xxxviI. to Lxv. In the lessons which have been selected 
for our Sunday-school charts during several years I find that 
fifteen Psalms have been taken from the first book and only six 
from the second. 

We certainly do right in accepting the division into five books 
as valid. The successive compilation of them seems to be im- 
plied. The distinction between the first and second books is 
evident on the surface and must represent a real distinction as 
to the spiritual meaning. So many of the Psalms of the second 
book emanate from the saddest experiences of David’s life, that 
we may think of this book as relating to the doubtful struggle 
with evil, while the first book seems to represent more childlike 
and peaceful states of life. The first has a celestial, the second 
a spiritual tone. 

With the Jewish idea that the five books of Psalms Gosrespond 
to the five books of Moses we can feel general agreement, for 
the Psalms of the first book remind us of the shepherds, Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob ; while the thirty-seventh, near the close 
of that book, with its words, ‘Fret not thyself because of evil 
doers, neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity,” 
at once brings to mind the ill-treated Joseph. On the other 
hand, the Psalms of the second book suggest dangers and diff- 


culties, being some of them voices from the wilderness in which 


David was on account of the anger of Saul, and also such states 


_ of deep contrition as were so frequent in the days of the Exodus 


and of the severe punishments of disobedience. The last of the 
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second book, the triumphal pzan of peace, reminds us of the 
climax of joy reached in the Exodus when the Tabernacle was 
set up, as is described in the final chapter of that book. | 

So, following this thought, we find that the third book has the 
Psalms of the Levite Asaph, which have a priestly tone, remind- 
ing us of the code of the priesthood in Leviticus; and the 
fourth book begins at once with the Psalm of Moses and the 
plague of disobedience and goes on to speak of idolatry, which 
are subjects treated in Numbers ; and the fifth and last book has 
the long Psalm with the law mentioned in every verse and the 
Psalms of Ascent and the closing promises, all suggesting the 
restatement of the law and the happy assurance of entering the 
land, found in Deuteronomy. 

In its own way the Pentateuch covers the experiences. of life 
from peaceful Edenic infancy through much discipline to the gate 
of heaven. May not the Psalms be the songs and prayers of all 
these states? Our Lord by one earthly life fulfilled Law and 
Prophets and Psalms, and therefore they must be applicable to 
one experience. 

Delitzsch has said on this point: “ The Psalter i is the fivefold 
book of the congregation to Jehovah, as the Law is the fivefold 
book of Jehovah to the 

We 


THE THIRD BOOK OF PSALMS. 
LXXIII.—LXXXIX. 


Tus book is somewhat closely associated with the second. 
Indeed, it is believed that the second and third books together 


_ form the second chronological division of the Psalter. The first 


division is then found in Book I., and consists mainly of the old- 
est Psalms. The second division is found in Books II. and IIL., 
consisting for the most part of Psalms written perhaps during 
the exile. The third division is found in Books IV. and V., writ- 
ten at a still later period. The first and third divisions are dis- 
tinguished from the second by being Jehovistic. The name Elo- 
him is used but little, while in the second division it is used 
almost exclusively. There is, however, one striking exception to 
this which I will note presently. The first division (Book I.), is 
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nearly all ascribed in its titles to David, and is therefore called 


Davidic ; the second (Books II. and III.), is largely ascribed (a) 
to the sons of Korah, and (4) to Asaph, a Levite, and is there- 
fore called Levitical; while the Psalms of the third division 
(Books IV. and V), often have no titles, or musical or liturgical di- 


rections, and seldom bear the name of an author, hence this 


division is sometimes spoken of as anonymous. 
Korah was a grandson of Kohath the son of Levi. The earth 


swallowed him up with Dathan and Abiram when he rebelled | 


against the authority of Moses and Aaron (NuMB. xvi.). But his 


sons escaped, and their descendents held important offices 
'(Nums. xxvi. 11). They were sentinels of the camp of Levi, 


warders of the Tent erected by David to contain the Ark, and 
afterwards door-keepers of the Temple before and after the cap- 
tivity. And some of them were singers and musicians in the 
Temple service. Among these the most distinguished was He- 
man, one of David’s three chief musicians, whose sons were 
leaders of fourteen out of the twenty-four courses of Temple 
musicians (1 CHRON. xxv. 4, ef seg.). Hence the Psalms enti- 
tled, “ For the sons of Korah,” and referred to as Korahite. 

Asaph was another of David’s three chief musicians, and Ethan 
was the third. Asaph was selected by the Levites to lead the 
music when the ark was brought up to Jerusalem, and was after- 
wards appointed by David as chief of the Levites who were to 
minister before the Ark in the Tent with praise and thanksgiving, 
while Heman and Ethan ministered in the tabernacle at Gibeon. 
Asaph’s sons were leaders of four of the twenty-four courses of 
musicians. They took part in the dedication of the Temple and 
were prominent in its service before and after the captivity. 
Hence the Psalms attributed to Asaph. 

In the Third Book of Psalms, the first eleven are thus attrib- 
uted to Asaph; four to the sons of Korah (Ps. 84, 85, 87, 88) ; 
one, the eighty-sixth, is entitled, “A Prayer of David;” and 
one, the last, is entitled, “ Maschil (perhaps meaning ‘in a skilful 
Psalm ’— R. V. margin), of Ethan the Ezrahite.” 

First, then, let us consider the Psalms of Asaph (LXxx11I. to 
LXxx111). There is only one other Psalm of Asaph. It is the 
fiftieth, which comes between the Psalms to the Sons of Korah, 
and the Psalms of David in Book II. It has the same style and 
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general characteristics as those found in Book III. Much spec- 
ulation has been indulged in vain to account for its presence in 
Book II., instead of with its literary brethren in Book III. 

Let us notice some of the striking features of these Psalms of 
Asaph. 

First we find prophecy: — 
- Our God shall come and shall not keep silence: 

A fire shall devour before Him, 

And it shall be very tempestuous round about Him. 

He shall call to the heavens from above, 

And to the earth, that he may judge His people. (Ps. 1. 3, 4.) 


The second feature is judgment : — 


Gather my saints together unto Me; 

Those that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 
And the heavens shall declare his righteousness : 

For God is judge himself. Selah. (/d#d., 5, 6.) 


The third characteristic is the impersonation of God, or God 
exhibited in the first person as present and speaking : — 

Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; 

O Israel, and I will testify against thee: 

I am God, even thy God. (/did., 7.) 


Then God offers Himself as the Saviour. He says, — 


Offer unto God thanksgiving ; 
And pay thy vows unto the Most High: 
_ And call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. (/did., 14, 15.) 


A beautiful characteristic of these Psalms is the frequent ref- 
erence to the Lord as a shepherd : — é 


O God, why hast thou cast us off for ever? 
Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasture? 


(Ps. xxiv. 1.) 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, ) 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. (Ps. lxxx. 1.) 


So we Thy people and the sheep of Thy aes 

Will give Thee thanks for ever : 
will shew forth Thy praise to all (Ps. 13.) 

This may be still further seen in connection with another char- 
acteristic, the — of the history of Israel for the sake of 
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its lessons of divine care, and as an encouragement to trust in the 
Lord for future deliverance from the troubles of the present : — 


Thou leddest Thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. (Ps. Ixxvii. 20.) 


[He] made his own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 
And He led them on safely, so that they feared not : | 
But the sea overwhelmed their enemies. (Ps. xxviii. 52, 53.) 
He chose David also his servant, 
_ And took him from the sheepfolds : 
From following the ewes great with young He brought him 
To feed Jacob His people, 
And Israel His inheritance. 
So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart ; 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. (Ps. Ixxviii. 70-72.) 


References to the past history of Israel are most common in 
these Psalms of Asaph. They do not occur in BookI. They 
occur only three times in Book II., although in Books IV. and 
V. they are met with at lea&t eight times. In these twelve 
Psalms of Asaph they occur six times, and two or three of the 
longest Psalms are almost entirely given up to them. The 
' seventy-eighth Psalm is entirely devoted to a parable of Israel’s 
history from the Exodus to the building of the Temple. It is 


seventy-two verses long, and its purpose is set forth in these — 


words, with reference to all generations : — 


That they might set their hope in God, 
And not forget the works of God, 
But keep His commandments. (Ps. Ixxviii. 7.) 


Dr. Kirkpatrick says : — 


The Asaphite Psalms are almost re meet Psalms of intercession, 
thanksgiving, warning, and instruction. The purely personal element is 


scarcely found among them. In the Psalms which have the most individual | 
character the Psalmist speaks as the representative of a class, and the circum- 


stances which cause him perplexity are social or national, not personal... . 
The predominent impression gained from reading the collection as a whole is 
that of a cry out of the Exile, pleading that God will visit and restore His 


people. 


trying to see the spiritual meaning in application to the Lord’s 


This suggests the way in which these Psalms impress me in 
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life, and to the life of Christian regeneration. They seem to ap- 
ply to a period of temptation-combat, of a consciousness of 
evil growing more and more painful, of states of condemnation 
and despair casting about in the past for every reason to hope 
and to strengthen trust in God; reaching after every ray of 
prophecy of a Redeemer and Saviour. The first Psalm in the 
book begins :— 


Truly God is good to Israel, 
To such as are of a clean heart. 
But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; 
_ My steps had well-nigh slipped. 
For I was envious at the foolish, 3 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. (Ps. Ixxiii. 1, 2.) 


‘Swedenborg gives the internal sense as follows: — _ 


It is wonderful to some that the evil glory and prosper; that the good 
thereby seduce themselves, thinking that good is of no avail, nor affliction. 


The next Psalm begins: — 


O God why hast Thou cast us off for ever? 


Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy pasties 
(Ps. lxxiv. 1.) 


And Swedenborg says of it: — 


That the church and all things appertaining thereto is entirely destroyed 
and its holy things profaned, saying in the heart that religion is nothing. 


Then follows a Psalm of prophecy to save from despair, be- 
ginning : — 
Unto Thee, O God, do we apr thanks, unto thee do we give thanks: 
For that Thy name is near Thy wondrous works declare. 
* * * * * * * * 
The earth and all the pillars of it are dissolved. Selah. (Ps. lxxv. 1, 3.) 


“That when the Lord comes He will raise up the fallen 
church,” the internal sense runs, “let not the evil exalt them- 
selves against the good ;- because judgment is at hand — st 
they will perish, and the good will be saved.” 

The seventy-sixth Psalm is in the same prophetic strain of hope 
and encouragement to endure the temptation, struggles, and suf- 
fering. It contains the memorable words:— 


Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain. 
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In the seventy-seventh Psalm we come to direct teaching, in 
reference to the Lord Himself. Swedenborg says that this 
describes,— 


The state of the Lord’s temptation, insomuch that He was even in despair 
whether the Father would assist Him; He comforts Himself from His Di- 
vine, from things past, that those who have implored have been saved, and 
that by divine truth He has power, and that the church has been preserved. 


The Psalm reads : — 


I cried unto God with my voice, 

Even unto God with my voice; and He gave ear unto me; 
In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord : 

My sore ran in the night, and ceased not: 

My soul refused to be comforted. 

I remembered God, and was troubled : 

I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. ‘Selah. 
Thou holdest mine eyes waking : 

I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 

I have considered the days of old, 

The years of ancient times. 


- Then begins the review of the past history of Israel, complet- 
ing this Psalm, and taking up the parable of the history from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple, to which I have already 
referred. It seems to point us to a use that may be made of the 
Word of the Lord, and even of the Old Testament histories, in 


temptation seasons, in reflecting upon the ways the Lord has. 


dealt with His church in all past times. It seems to be the 
teaching of the New Church here that the Lord Himself made 
this use of it at such times; and was borne successfully through 
His conflicts with the hells by means of its guiding principles. 
For, let me repeat what is said in regard to the state of the 


Lord’s temptation, “insomuch that He was in despair whether | 


the Father would assist Him.”’ Then, “He comforts Himself 
from His Divine, from things past, and that by divine truth He 
_ has power, and that the church has been saved.” 

The seventy-ninth Psalm goes on from a study of the history 
of the church in the past to a consideration of its condition in 
the present, in the Jewish world about Him, and in His own as- 
sumed humanity from a Jewish mother. It reads: — 
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O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance ; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 
They have laid Jerusalem on heaps, 


7 
| - The dead bodies of Thy servants have they given 


To be meat unto the fowls of heaven. 


The internal sense reads, “ That falsification of the Word and 
_ direful evils have destroyed the church.” Then comes, “A cry 
of the church for succor lest it be destroyed at once, and a prayer 
that those who have brought destruction on it may be removed.” 
We can imagine how this cry came to, and sprang out of, the 
-Lord’s own heart, saying, — 


_ How long, Jehovah ? wilt Thou be angry, for ever? 
Shall Thy jealousy burn like fire? 
- Pour out Thy wrath upon the heathen that have not known Thee, 
And upon the kingdoms that have not known Thy name. 
* * * * * * * te 
Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of Thy name; 
And deliver us, and purge away our sins, for Thy name’s sake. 


_ This prayer is followed by another still more beautiful in the 
next Psalm. We are taught that it is,— 


A prayer of the New Church [that is, the first Christian} to the Lord that 
He would come and lead them, because of their affliction; that He has es- 
tablished the church and has reformed it by truths from the Word; and 
nevertheless that falses begin to destroy it; [therefore] a prayer that the 
Lord would come and restore it, and that thus it will be vivified. 


This beautiful prayer begins : — 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock ; 
* * * * 
Stir up Thy strength, 
And come and save us, 
Turn us again, O God, 
And cause Thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 
O Jehovah God of hosts, 
How long wilt Thou be angry against the prayer of Thy —_ ? 
Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; . 
And givest them tears to drink in great measure. 


In the next two Psalms the light of prophecy of what the Lord 
will do shines brightly through the clouds of temptation-suffering 
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by which the church is still surrounded. And here the Psalms 
of Asaph end. Six more Psalms complete the third book; but. 
they seem to be of another order. The book thus far, like 
Book II., has been Elohistic. Now it becomes, like the two 
books that follow, Jehovistic. In Book II. and Book III. up to 
this point the name Elohim has occurred two hundred times and 
the name Jehovah only forty-three times. But in these six 
Psalms that are left the name Elohim occurs only seven times, 
and the name Jehovah thirty-one times. What bearing does this 
have upon the spiritual meaning? It indicates a change of state _ 
from the spiritual to the celestial, from — to 
peaceful growth in goodness. 

The transition from the Elohistic to the Jehovistic form is very 
distinctly marked. The eighty-third, like those preceding it, uses 
the name “ God,” and begins : — : 

Keep not Thou silence, O God ; 

Hold not Thy peace, and be not still, O God. 


But the closing words are : — 


That men may know that Thou, 
Whose name alone is Jehovah, 
Art the most high over all the earth. © 


And then the eighty-fourth opens with the words : — 


How amiable are Thy tabernacles, 
O Jehovah of Hosts! 


And this divine name then returns ‘to prominence as in the 
first book. 

The change of state from temptation-combat to peaceful 
growth in goodness then prevails with one exception, the next 
to the last Psalm in the book, the eighty-eighth, beginning : — 


O Jehovah God of my salvation, 
I have cried day and night before thee : 
Let my prayer come before thee. 
Incline thine ear unto my cry; 
For my soul is full of troubles: _ 
And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. 


It uses only the name Jehovah, and is unlike the Elohistic 
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Psalms in having no hope, no prophecy, no life, to struggle with 
despair, condemnation, and death. It is therefore not a Psalm 
of temptation-combat belonging to the spiritual state; but is it | 
not rather one of vastation belonging to the celestial It con- 
tinues : — 


Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 


In darkness, in the deeps. | 
* * * * * * 


Jabieals I have called daily upon thee, 

I have stretched out my hands unto thee. 
Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? 

Shall the dead arise and praise Thee? Selah. 


It is the prayer of night, and the only feeble ray that struggles 
into it from the stars is the determination to pray until morning. 
Its closing word is “ darkness.” 

Swedenborg’s explanation of it reads: — 


The Lord to the Father in temptations, even to despair, that He is as it 
were overcome by the infernals; that God has no glory from the hells. 


But all the others of these remaining six Psalms are full of the. 
joy of truth and trust in a final victory. It will be pleasant as 
well as useful to close by catching a glimpse of them, in quota- 
tions of a few lines, taken from them in their order : — 


How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Jehovah of Hosts? 
* * * * * * * * 


Blessed is the man whose strength is in Thee. 
Jehovah, Thou hast been favorable unto Thy land ; 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 
Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people, 
Thou hast covered all their sins. Selah. 


Bow down thine ear, O Jehovah, hear me: 

For I am poor and needy. : 

Preserve my soul; for I am holy: 

O thou my God, save thy servant that trusteth in Thee. 


This is the eighty-sixth Psalm, entitled, “A Prayer of David.” 
It is full of a humble affection and trust that exalts the Lord. It 


closes with, — 
Because Thou, Jehovah, hast holpen me, and comforted me. 
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The eighty-seventh begins :— 


His foundation is in the holy mountains. 
Jehovah loveth the gates of Zion | 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 


It contains the words :— 


Jehovah shall count, when He writeth up the — 
That this man was born there. Selah. 


Then comes that sorrowful Psalm of vastation, of which I have 
spoken. And it is followed, as if in the morning, by the glad 
words of the Psalm which completes the book : — 7 

I will sing of the mercies of Jehovah for ever. 

With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness to all generations. 

* * * 

I have made a covenant with my chosen, 

I have sworn unto David my servant, 

Thy seed will I establish for ever, 

And build up thy throne to all generations. Selah. 


It closes Book III. with the doxology : — 
Blessed be Jehovah for evermore. Amen and amen. 
H. Criinton Hay. 


THE WIDOW IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


MENTION of widowhood is made in the Scriptures, both ab- 
stractly as when it was commanded that the gleaning should be 
for the fatherless and widows, and concretely as when we have 
the account of Elijah sojourning with the widow of Zarephath. 
In both cases the signification rests upon the bereaved condition 
of the widow, her loneliness and helplessness, and upon the fact 
that the Lord is the husband of the church, and that the church 
as the bride becomes a widow when she loses this divine part- 
nership, and sinks down like the Jewish Church into weakness 
and decay. It is perhaps needless to say that this spiritual 
widowhood results wholly from the unfaithfulness of the church — 
and never from desertion by the Lord. But a church may grieve 
over its condition, and may seek by such means as still remain 
to it to serve the Lord ; and thus we have in Scripture instances 
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of the devout wide; like Anna who was serving God “ with 
fastings and prayers night and day.” 

_ In the explanations of the widow as a representative of the — 
church, which are given us, it is possible to find a lack of agree- 
ment unless care be used to take a broad view of the subject. 
Thus in one passage, “‘ Arcana Ccelestia,” 4844, we read that 
‘“‘the widow signifies the truth of the church without its good,” © 
and in another, “ Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 9198, that the widow repre- 
sents “one who is in good without truth,” and thus in some 
_ minds a difficulty has arisen ; but a wider view embraces both of 
these definitions, and shows that both conditions find their 
proper representation in widowhood. For a church may retain 
its truth or faith in a merely intellectual way while it has lost its 
good or charfty; and this was true of the Jewish Church, which 
continued its zeal for theological teaching after it had ceased to 
love the Lord and the neighbor. Its temple was still supplied 
with priests and Levites, but on the lonely road they passed by 
the man who had fallen among thieves. Thus that widowhood 
was one of truth without good. 

On the other hand, a widow outside of the pale of the Jewish 
Church, as at Zarephath, would represent a remnant of the 
older religion, a gentile condition, which was lacking the truth, 
‘because it had not the Scriptures, but was in the good of kind- 
ness and humility. This is clearly a state to be spiritually de-. 
scribed as widowhood, and yet this state so differs from the other 

that it is wanting in what the other possesses and possesses 
what the other lacks. This is good without truth, the other is 
truth without good. Myriads in the world to-day are in one or 
the other of these states, either having the teachings of the 
Word without the love of the Lord and man, or having such love 
are in ignorance of revealed truth. It is evident that the latter 
state, which is characteristic of many gentiles, is more hopeful 
than the former, which is seemingly rset of many so-called 


Christians. 


As has been intimated, both these significations of the widow 
are given in our doctrine. The first mention of widowhood in 
Scripture is in GEN. xxxviii. 11, when Judah commanded his 
daughter-in-law Tamar to remain a widow at her father’s house. 
Now in the paragraph preceding the one in which this passage 
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is explained, Swedenborg had pointed out that there is a differ- 
ence in the signification of the husband and of the wife, ~~ 
ing upon the state in which they are : 


In the Word the husband signifies good and the wife truth; but these sig- 
nifications are different with those of the celestial church from what they are 
with those of the spiritual church. In the spiritual church the husband is 
called the man (zr) and signifies truth, and the wife is called the woman 
(mudier) and signifies good. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4843.) 


‘This change from truth to good, as the leading principle, is 
a change from what is meant by a spiritual to what is meant by 
a celestial life. In the individual mind first, and then in the 


_felation of two minds in marriage, truth leads and conscience 
rules, but in their progress love with its quick perception of what 


is just and right becomes the ruling force. 

Thus from an interior point of view, as well as from a consid- 
eration of the religious states of mankind, we come to see the 
twofold significance of the widow. It is not strange therefore 
that we find in “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 4844, the following teach- 
ing : 

A widow signifies the truth of the church without its ened. because in the 
representative sense the wife represents truth and the husband good. There- 
fore the wife without the husband is the truth of the church without its good. 
And when it is said that she [Tamar] should remain at her father’s house, 
it is signified that the truth of the church would be banished and not re- 
ceived in its own house. Nor could the Jewish nation receive it, because 
they were not in good but in evil. . . . That widows, in a good sense, signify 
those who are in truth without good and yet desire to be led by good, may 
appear from passages in the Word where they are mentioned, as in Ps. cxlvi. 
97-9; Ixvili.6; Isa. x. 1,2; xx. 3; Ezex. xxii. 6,7; MAL. iii. 5; Deut. 
xxvii. 19; MATT. xxiii. 14 and LuKE xx. 47; DeuT. x. 18; xxiv. 19-22; xxvi. 
12,13; Jem. xlix. 10,11; 1 KINGS xvii. 1-13; LUKE iv. 24-26; ISA. ix. 13- 
16; Jen. xv. 7-9; Lam. v. 2, 3; REV. xviii. 78; Isa. xvii. 8,9; LEV. xxi. | 
13-15; xx. 12,13; Ezex. xliv. 22. 


These passages are all more or less fully explained in the 
number referred to. When 1 KinGs xvii. is reached the widow 
is interpreted as meaning those outside of the church who desire 
truth. Thus the other meaning of the widow is reached when 
the gentile widow comes into view. This explanation is a long 
one and might be expected to stand for a final one, and to be > 
simply referred to when later passages of Scripture should bring © 
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up the same subject, but the fact is that Swedenborg goes over 
the ground again in n. 9198, and in his index referring to that 
number used the word ostensum — shown, fully explained. When 
we turn to this number we find very interesting statements : — 


_A widow signifies those who are in good without truth and yet desire truth, 
because truth is signified by the man and good by the woman, and so a 
woman bereaved of the man signifies good without truth. But in a still more 
interior sense a widow signifies truth without good, because in that sense the 
husband signifies good and the wife truth. In that sense the Lord, from 
divine good, is called the husband and the bridegroom, and His kingdom and 
church is called the wife and the bride, from its reception of divine truth 
which proceeds from the Lord. But as in this place the celestial church of 
the Lord is not signified, but the spiritual, by a widow is signified one who is 
in good and not in truth and yet desires truth. See what is adduced and 
explained as to the signification of the widow and the orphan in the celestial 


sense, in n. 4844. 


Having thus gone over the ground, and connected the teaching 
of the spiritual sense with that of the celestial sense already 
given in n. 4844, Swedenborg takes up LUKE iv. 25, 26, and 
explains it very fully, and then goes to 1 KINGs xvii. 9-15. 

Thus the teaching of the “Arcana” is obtained by simply 
bringing together two passages, the first of which, taken by itself, 
would not be sufficient to make the ——— of a widow in 
the Word perfectly plain. 

REv. xviii. 7 also names the widow: “I sit a queen and am 
no widow,” and it will be well, before leaving this subject, to 
- note what is said of this passage in the works on the Apocalypse. 
In the “ Apocalypse Explained,” n. 1121, we read : — 


By a widow is meant one who is in affection for good and from that desires 
truth. . . . By the widowed elsewhere in the Word are signified both women 
and men who are in good and not in truth and yet desire truth, and are thus 
without protection against falsity and evil; whom nevertheless the Lord 
defends. Also in the opposite sense. 


Nearly all the references to the Word cited in the “ Arcana,” 
are then given, but without quotations. What is meant by “the 
opposite sense,” is made plain in n. 257, where we read: — 


_ By widows are signified those who are in good and desire truths, and in the 
opposite sense those who are in evil and crave falsities. 


We also read in n, 768 : — 
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By a widow is signified good without truth, because bereaved of truth which . 


is the man to). 


_ And in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” : n. 764, we find a like state- 
ment : — 

By a widow in the Word is meant one who is without protection, for in the 
spiritual sense by a widow is signified one who is in good and not in truth. 
For by the man truth is signified and by the wife good. Therefore by a 
widow is signified good without truth; and good without truth is without 
protection, for truth protects good. This in the Word is signified by a widow. 
(Same passages cited.) 

In “ Marriage Love,” n. 325; Swedenborg speaks of widow- 
hood as representing good without truth, and cites “ Apocalypse 
Revealed,” n. 764. There is a similar reference in “True Chris- 
tian Religion,” n. 427. 

It would thus appear that references to the widow in Scripture 
mean in most cases, and especially in the most familiar passages, 
those who are in good without truth and yet desire truth, so that, 
like her of Zarephath, they will receive the Lord’s prophet, _ 
like Anna, will welcome the Word made flesh. 


T. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF CHarITY. 


TueE London Swedenborg Society continues the aia of 
its admirable series of Swedenborg’s smaller works, many of which 
have been previously noticed in our columns. The last to be 
received is the little posthumous work on Charity.* Wecan only 
renew our general commendations of this edition, and our re- 
grets, expressed in the October number of the Review, that our 
different New-Church publishing houses are, to such an extent, 
duplicating each other’s work by issuing so many of the same 
books in forms and translations of almost equal value. Surely 
there is ample ground for all to cover, without — one’s treading 
so closely in another’s footsteps. 

It seems almost superfluous, at this late day, to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the intrinsic merit of any of Swedenborg’s 
writings. And yet we fancy that the little treatise before us is 
less widely known than most others of his theological works. 
Unfinished and fragmentary though it is, it nevertheless contains 
many gems of thought and valuable teachings which are not to 
be found elsewhere. We should be glad if we knew that every 
New-Church layman (and minister also), used it as a constant 


manual for daily reference. Its short, terse sentences, and 


pointed applications of the law of charity to various professions 


_and employments, would admirably adapt it to this purpose. 


THE Curist oF Gop. 

THE proverb, “Many men, many minds,” is nowhere more 
clearly exemplified than in the various ways in which different 
people receive the teachings of the New Church. Some are so 
fully imbued with belief in the Scriptures as the Word of God 
that they readily accept the doctrine of the Divine Human, when 


*7he Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. From the Latin of 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. The Swedenborg Society, London. 1897. pp. 96. 
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it is presented to them. The fact that the Bible plainly teaches 
it, is all-sufficient, But there are others to whom the Scriptures 
are not conclusive authority, and who demand philosophic con- 


firmations and proofs. They find difficulty in understanding. 


what might be called the rationale of the doctrine. Their minds 
are filled with questions as to the possibility of God’s being 
incarnated in a finite human form, and still remaining the infinite 
ruler of the universe. To this class of readers the volume* 
before us is especially addressed. 

It is a pleasure to record that we think the attempt here made 
has been remarkably successful. Mr. Mann and his readers 
are to be congratulated on the clear presentation which he has 
set before them, in a manner strikingly original. His method is 
to bring to view the spiritual -meaning of the Gospel story as 


something of present, living import, which shows the Lord’s life 


in the life of every man who receives Him. Christ is presented 
as the “ parable of God.” That is to say, each feature of His 
life, as related by the evangelists, symbolizes the way in which 
God works in individual souls. To quote the author’s own 


language : — 

He who seeks God revealed in the sittin interpretations of the life of 
Christ, will surely find Him there to his own boundless spiritual comfort. 
He will find in the transcendent love which Jesus exhibits a surpassing image 
in human form of the love of God. The divine Father is to be thought of 
as moved in his own infinite degree by a love whose tenderness and unselfish- 
ness are finited to our comprehension in the love of Jesus Christ. The wis- 
dom of those incomparable discourses, to obey which carries man to the 
supreme heights of spiritual living,can be received as a limited, a veritable 
man-shaped and man-sized picture of the wisdom of God. And in the deeds 
of mercy of Jesus Christ, in His acts of healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
feeding the hungry, freeing those possessed by evil spirits, and calming the 
sea, we have visions revealing to us in comprehensible adaptations to our 
understanding, the attributes of the power of God, which is ever in like man- 
ner operating in the life of man to redeem him from his spiritual evils. 
Every event in the life of Jesus Christ thus interpreted will bring to light the 
working of God in man’s own life, and through that illumination he will find 
God; not afar off, but close by, even at the centre of his own being. (pp. 


63, 64.) 


* The Christ of God. The Rationale of the Deity of Jesus Christ. By 
CHARLES H. MANN. New York and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 
pp. 120. 
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From this point of view the changes of state through which 
the Lord passed, including “His temptations and sufferings, are 


explained as indicating, not any variations in God Himself, but — 
_ differences in man’s reception of Him: — 


God in man’s life is at one time as a babe, or a young child; at another He 
is Christ tempted and suffering, wrestling with doubt, and with the attacks of 
man’s own self-love ; again He is Christ healing from sickness, and still again 
God in man is Christ rising from the tomb. (p. 78.) 


It will thus be apparent that Mr. Mann’s treatment of his 
great theme is purely subjective. As such, it is necessarily 
partial and incomplete. The ultra-idealists will doubtless take 
great satisfaction in it; yet is there no denial, on the author’s 
part, of the historic verity of the Gospel story. On the con- 
trary, he takes pains to show that the spiritual conception is not 
at all inconsistent with the real objective existence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as one born in time. He distinctly implies, if he 
does not positively affirm, his own belief in the Saviour’s advent 
as having actually occurred when “the world was at its furthest 
distance from the divine Father ”’ (p. 76); but he admits that the 
subjective interpretation given by him would be acceptable to 
one who considered the Lord’s life on earth merely “a represen- 
tative vision ” or a “parable” (p. 59). We have no quarrel with 


him on this point. Believing, as we do most profoundly, that 


the work done by the Lord Jesus Christ, as a visible concrete 
personage, at a particular crisis of human history, was essential 
to the eternal welfare of mankind, and lies at the foundation of 
all possible knowledge of Him, we yet recognize the fact that 
the purpose of this book was to present but one aspect of the 
question, and we find no fault with its omissions. What the 
author undertook has been, as we have said, happily and effec- 
tually done, and his book will doubtless be of service to many 
readers. 
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GosPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Mr. WorcESTER undertook no easy task when he attempted to 
make these child-stories * out of the materials furnished by the 
Gospel narratives. Few children are mentioned at all in the 
Gospels, and concerning those few only the most meagre infor- 
mation is given. Hence it becomes necessary for the writer to 
draw more or less on his own imagination, and even to invent 


_ fictitious characters. To do this, and at the same time to keep 


within the limits of the Gospel story itself, so as to preserve its 
spirit, and introduce no foreign or incongruous elements, is, as 
we have said, by no means easy; but it is what the author has 
quite happily succeeded in accomplishing. 

The first of the five stories, called “The Shepherd Boy,” re- 
lates to the night of the Saviour’s birth. The shepherd boy is 
simply one of those abiding in the field, who kept watch over 
their flock by night. How the angel appeared to them, and told 
them the good tidings of great joy, how they went to Bethlehem, 
and saw the mother and child, and how they afterwards returned, 
glorifying and praising God, is told as if it were this boy’s expe- 
rience. The boy is, of course, an imaginary one; yet no vio- 
lence is done to the sacred narrative, and the pastoral life of the 
East, together with other scenes of that first Christmas, is pre- 
sented with much vividness. 

Another story is that of Jairus’ daughter, who was snised from 
the dead. A third presents two children, a boy and girl, who 
were among those that the Lord took up in His arms, and 
blessed. The effect produced on them by their later remem- 
brance of this event is reverently told. A fourth story recounts 
what a boy saw, who was in Jerusalem at the time of the last 
Passover, when the Lord was condemned, and crucified, and rose 
again. The fifth and concluding one tells of a fisher-boy who 
served in the boat of Simon and Andrew, and thus witnessed 
what the Lord did on the sea, and by the seaside. 

These stories, as stories, are not all of equal interest, because 
the amount of action and incident is much less in some of them 
than in others. But they are the best of their kind that we re- 


*Children of Gospel Days. Bythe Rev. WILLIAM L, WORCESTER. Philadel- 
phia: American New-Church Tract and Publication Society. 1897. pp. 64. 
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member to have seen; and by their kind we mean Bible-stories 
for children told in any other language or through any other 
agency than the Word itself. 


Our Duty To THE CHILDREN.* 


Four excellent sermons, on matters connected with child-life, 
make up the contents of this book. The subjects treated are, 
respectively, “ Heredity,” ‘“Heaven’s Hold upon the Child,” 
“ Obedience,” and “ The Transition.”” Under each of these heads 
much sound doctrine is taught, and useful advice given. No 
New-Church reader needs to be told that the writings of our 
church contain the most definite and valuable instruction on these 
points. This specific teaching Mr. Worcester does not fail to 
bring out clearly and fully. The second chapter, for instance, 
expounds the doctrine of “remains,” which is found, indeed, in 
the Scriptures, but was never perceived and recognized till it was 
made known to Swedenborg. 

We have been particularly pleased with some of the thoughts 
set forth in the sermon on “Obedience.” Too often this duty 
has been presented as if it were something to be performed 
blindly and unintelligently ; but Mr. Worcester makes it plain 
that obedience must be learned by the child through constant 
and self-denying effort. ‘ We are not to conquer him, but to help 
him to conquer himself. Nothing will aid us more in this great 
work than sympathy, unfeigned interest and sympathy in each 
step of his progress ” (p. 37). Blind obedience is far better than 
disobedience ; but how much better than either is that obedience 
which come as the result of “ self-mastery and discipline.” | 

-In conclusion, we quote the final paragraph of this same ser- 
mon, with the single remark that the whole book abounds in t 
spirit of helpfulness, and will furnish profitable reading to all 
parents, as well as to others who have the care of children : — 

What patience it requires to teach the lesson of obedience! What firmness 
‘and what kindness are needed! What intimate knowledge of the children’s 


interests! What real sympathy with their failures and successes! What ex- 
ercise, on our part, of that self-control which we are helping them to gain! 


*Our Duty to the Children. By the REV. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER. Phila- 
delphia: American New-Church Tract and Publication Society. pp. 56. 
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But much may be done, and easily done, if we begin from the very beginning 
to help the child to yield, from the first time that we lay the baby down and 
tell him that he must go to sleep alone. He quickly learns that resistance 
and coaxing are useless, and is content. It is a great point gained. There 
will be other times with a growing child when the parent’s refusal of his 
wishes seems hard and arbitrary. He rebels against it, but he is inwardly 
ashamed, for he knows that his parents have his good at heart. He rebels, 
but they are firm, for they know that obedience must be learned, and they are 
thinking of the time when the child is grown, and it becomes a question not 
of obedience to their will, but to the Lord’s commandments. They are firm, 
and when he is a little older the child thanks them for it with all his heart. 
They have not conquered him; they have helped him to conquer himself, to 
gain mastery over all his faculties of body, mind, and heart. They have pre- 
pared him to go safely into the world, and to obey the laws of God. 


A RATIONAL VIEW OF RELIGION. 


THE writer of this pamphlet * is unknown to us. He is not | 


one of the recognized New-Church ministers in England ; but, if 
he were, he could not make a clearer and more positive presenta- 
tion of New-Church doctrines. Scarcely any important thing is 


absent from his statement, except the mention of Swedenborg’s — 


name and mission. His “rational view of religion ” is precisely 
that with which New-Churchmen are most familiar, and is couched 
in terms well calculated to carry conviction to unprejudiced 
minds. We hardly remember to have seen a more luminous and 
readable statement compressed in so small a compass. We shall 
be glad if the writer succeeds in reaching a large circle of 
readers.. It would be interesting also to know whether, with his 
‘“‘ rational view of religion,” he continues to hold unchallenged, 
a position as minister in the Church of England or in any dissent- 
ing body. We hope at some future time to see further produc- 
tions from his pen. | 


*As Hels. An Attempt to Set Forth a Rational View of Religion. By the 
Rev. EDMUND G. MOBERLY. James Speirs. London. 1897. pp. 59. 
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BIBLE PROBLEMS. 


No one can read Mr. Gladden’s last book * and that to which 
it is a Supplement, without feeling a deep interest in the prob- 
lems that are discussed. We cannot help entering into the argu- 
ments of the author and recognizing their weight as well as the 
authority or support he derives from Biblical scholars of noted 
learning. At the same time we feel that he has gone too far. 
The historical research and criticism to which he has subjected 
the Bible is likely to undermine one’s faith in its divine origin and 
authority. Better this, he would say, than blind adherence to 
tradition, and the acceptance of ideas that are repugnant to com- 
mon sense, morality, and the settled facts of scientific discovery. 

Mr. Gladden does not believe in the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
or in verbal or plenary inspiration. He seems to be fighting 
against idolatry, and in trying to overcome the “traditional 
theory ” he leaves the common people, for whom he says these 
two books of his were written, very little ground for their faith | 
in and reverence for, the Holy Scriptures. 

_ The evidences he brings forward as to the authorship of cer- 
tain books, that they were not written at the times generally 
supposed nor by the persons to whom they are credited, and that 
they are documentary and composite, seems in many cases con- 
clusive, and likely to be admitted by the conservative party among 
Biblical scholars and critics, but in other cases—dand they are 
not a few —the conclusions expressed by Mr. Gladden seem 
to be based upon his — opinion and are too es ' to 
be entertained. | 

-One cannot help feeling that his. criticism is somewhat destruc- 
tive. The general ground taken is that held by Dean Farrar, 
whom he frequently quotes, namely, that the writers of the Bible 
were fallible men; that their writings were necessarily tinged and 
affected by their own moral state, the age in which they lived, 
and their surroundings, and that errors necessarily crept into the 
text of these ancient writings by transcription and translation. 
These facts, it is asserted, necessarily preclude a rational belief 
in the infallibility of the Bible, or that it proceeded from the 


* Seven Puzzling Bible Books: A Supplement to “Who Wrote the Bible?” 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Co. 1897. 
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It has seemed to the writer of this notice that 
some of the conclusions of this book respecting the character 
of the Bible or of some parts of it might well be accepted by 
those who believe in the plenary inspiration of the Word of 
God itself, since there are excepted books that do not contain 
a spiritual sense and form no part of the Word of God. On 
the other hand it may be said that even those books which 
are regarded as forming this very Word of God, such as the five 
books of Moses, Joshua, Kings, Samuel, and the Prophets, and 
even the four Gospels and the Book of Revelation, are so brought 
“under fire,” and their divine character so assailed by the author 
that his conclusions cannot be accepted in the New Church. We 
have no fear, however, of the final result, no desire to condemn 
those who can find no reason for believing that the Scriptures 
contain the divine truth, although we differ widely from them. 
The “seven puzzling Bible books ” that are brought under in- 
vestigation are, Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, The Song of 
Songs, Daniel, and Jonah. Of these only Judges, Daniel, and 
Jonah are regarded in the New Church as forming a part of the 


We feel no great concern about Mr. 
His longest chapter is about 


Daniel, and here we find some statements that are not supported 


by any known facts. 


We do not see, for instance, that Mr. 


Gladden sustains his assumption that the Book of Daniel was 
written in the time of the Maccabees and that the writer of the 
book (not Daniel) had “ his eye on Antiochus Epiphanes in tell- 


ing about Nebuchadrezzar.” 


The historical difficulties are en- 


larged upon and statements made that are at the least very 
questionable. According to the author, the Book of Jonah, like 
Daniel, is a work of fiction, not strictly historical or prophetical, 
but containing moral teaching under the assumed form of a story. 

As to the date of the composition of several of the books of 
the Bible, it is declared that they must have been written much 
later than has been generally supposed. As there is no certain 
means, however, of deciding these questions, no evidence as to 
when these books were first written, in whole or in part, it seems 
to be assuming too much to say positively that the Book of | 
‘Daniel must have been written in the time of the Maccabees 


and that the Book of Jonah “ was probably composed during the 
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fifth century before Christ.” The reference to. facts occurring 


long prior or long subsequently to the time when the book is 
supposed to have been written, raises, without doubt, a suspicion 
that the old belief about them is erroneous; but, unless these 
anachronisms are clearly made out, the new theory is no better 
than the old one. ) 

Let us be patient; the testimony is not all in. Discoveries 
are still being made and will continue to be made. We believe, | 
however, that, although proper investigation of the character of 
the Bible and just criticism upon it should be invited rather than 
condemned, its influence upon the human mind and heart will 
never be determined by the authority of the higher critics or 
the old. dogmatists, but by the spirit of truth itself proceeding 
from the Lord. He who said, ‘ The words that I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life,”’ will lead men to see, under the 
forms of the letter of history and prophecy, the spirit of divine 
truth itself. 


A History or 


In very neat volumes Dr. Kent, who is Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History in Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., tells the story of Israel, devoting one volume to the 


“united kingdom” and the other to the “ divided kingdom.” 


His style is concise and lucid, and he furnishes good maps and 
a diagram of the Temple. As a young instructor in his chosen 
theme, he is well equipped and is a good nee of the modern 
Bible student. 

He is, however,on the uncertain ground of the higher criti- 
cism. He arbitrarily regards some statements as true and some 
as unreliable. To show the degree of Dr. Kent’s unbelief it is 
only necessary to cite the passage, Volume I., page 123, wherein 
he says that there are two accounts of Saul’s rejection of Samuel 
and adds, “From neither of these accounts is it possible to 
ascertain the real cause.” 

He is all the way uncertain what to believe, and yet he goes 


"4 History of the Hebrew.People from the Settlement in Canaan to the Divi- 
sion of the Kingdom. By CHARLES FosTER KENT, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 2 Vols. pp. 220 and 218. $1.25 per vol. 
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on in some places graphically repeating the history and making 
use of every detail. To call attention to some of his skeptical 
remarks : — 


Historic sini is quite disregarded; for example, in the Book of 
Samuel the important battle of Gilboa is treated in a few verses, while the 
relations between Samuel and Saul occupy several chapters. (Vol. I., p. 10.) 

The conviction grows that the first five books of the Old Testament did 
not come from one but from many prophets and priests, wens at many 
different periods. (Vol. I., p. 33.) 

The opening words of the introduction of the Book of Judges, “ And it 


came to pass after the death of Joshua,” were evidently added by some later — 


editor of the book for the purpose of connecting it as a sequel to the Book 
of Joshua. (Vol. L., p. 51.) 

The intensely religious spirit which he [the Deeteronemic editor of J udges] 
breathes into this savage age was not born until the prophets had preached 
for generations. (Vol. I., p. 53.) 


- The Book of 1 Samuel claims to be and deatty is a compilation of material — 


gleaned from earlier sources and arranged by a later editor. (Vol. I., p. ror.) 
Two independent accounts are given of the rejection of Saul by Samuel. 
Each is ignorant of the testimony of the other. (Vol. I., p. 103.) 


Whether the Goliath mentioned was actually slain by David or Elhanan 


can never be absolutely determined. (Vol. I., p. 105.) 

1 Samuel xix. 1-17 appears to be based upon the later David stories. (Vol. 
I., p. 105.) 

The narrative is late which hiveiines us to the boyhood days of Samuel 
at the old sanctuary in Shiloh, yet it probably has a historic foundation. 
(Vol. L., p. 116.) 

An examination of these chapters, 1 Kings xii.. 2 Kings iii. quickly de- 
monstrates that they are compilations. (Vol. II., p. 3.) 

The language and representation of the mission of the unknown Judean 
man of God to the royal sanctuary at Bethel, indicate that it is a very late 
prophetic tradition. (Vol. IIL., p. 5.) 

An old prophetic history of the deeds of Elijah, based upon the stories 
current among the later prophets. (Vol. II., p. 6.) 

The data are too incomplete and unsatisfactory to determine with certainty 


' what was the character of the religious life of Judah during the century fol- 


lowing the division. (Vol. IIL., p. 46.) 
The more enlightened prophets representing the best conscience of the 
nation. (Vol. II., p. 49.) 


The stories respecting these two prophets [Elijah and Elisha] which were 


current in the prophetic schools. (Vol. II., p. 61.) 
The mistaken dogma that success was always a proof of divine favor and 


calamity of displeasure. (Vol. IL., p. 92.) 


The compiler [of 2 Kings] has elsewhere shown that he was dependent 
upon conjecture. (Vol. IL, p. 119.) 
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The body of the Book of Deuteronomy (v.—xxvi., xxviii.) is the most im- 


portant fruit of this new reform movement [under Josiah]. (Vol. II., p. 163.) 


We have quoted these remarks at such length simply to show 
the position of one who leans implicitly on the German critics. 
Questions arise all the way. Why is the battle of Gilboa more 
important than Saul’s disobedience? Why should we conclude 
that the writer of Judges was a liar? Why was Israel a savage 
race before Isaiah? Why should the connected story be pulled 
apart to satisfy the evolutionary: theory of history which admits 
no revelation and no decline? All the words “ manifestly, indi- 
cate, show, demonstrate, evidently, clearly, appears,” and so 
forth, what basis have they, but conjecture? 

Dr. Kent’s lack of close investigation is apparent in other ways. 
He says that the Dead Sea lies twelve hundred feet below the 
ocean (I. 21), but the truth is more than thirteen hundred; he 
says that Egypt was southeast (I. 25) of Palestine, but it was 
southwest; he says that Moses was in his opening manhood (I. 
36) when he went to Midian, but he was forty; he says that the 
selection ef Solomon by David as his successor was due (I. 155) 
to Bathsheba’s “ baneful influence,” forgetting David’s oath; he 
places the city of David on Ophel (I. 145), an impossible identi- 
fication; he places Gihon near Enrogel (I. 171), still more im- 
possible : and he adopts Stade’s diagram of the Temple, using 
such a term as “ audience-room ” of the holy place, entered only 
by the priest (I. 192). 

The higher criticism is making strange work in the orthodox 
colleges, and what does it leave to them of the Holy Word, but 
“stories”? It is easy to trace the process of destruction. The 
first suggestion of two or more documents in this book or that 


seems innocent enough, but it leads directly to the question, 


Which of these two documents is the more trustworthy? and one 
or the other or several others are discredited in the comparison. 
The judge between two-documents, which appear to the critic to 
be rivals, is of course the critic himself. He finds his decisions 


challenged by other critics, and so it comes about that “ they part 


the Lord’s garments among them.” 
To a New-Churchman, discerning the sequence of the spiritual 
meaning, the literal seems to require no rearrangement. He sees 


clearly that only certain portions of the history are told, but he 
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sees no deceitful work of late editors and can generally perceive 
the contemporary and inspired historian, whether Moses or 
Joshua or the rest. 


THE THEOLOGY oF EvoLUTION.* 


In this volume the preacher and the editor has condensed the 
views expressed in Plymouth pulpit and Zhe Outlook into a final 
form, and his book ‘is an excellent specimen of his compact and 
often epigrammatic style. As far as he goes, he thinks lucidly, 
and so intelligently that the impressions which the public receives 
from reports of his sermons should be corrected by these pages. 
If Dr. Abbott is scarcely fair to himself in addresses and para- 
graphs, he does himself justice by his volumes. 

His effort in the present book is simply to apply to the prin- 
cipal religious themes the light of theistic evolution, of the belief 


in the divine immanence, or as the author puts it, of the theory 


that “all days are creative days.” He very clearly sets forth the 
old ideas of God as idle until creation was decided upon, of the 
rapid process, of the aloofness of God from the world thence- 


forth, of His wrath when man disobeyed, of the substitutionary 


sacrifice by which man’s penalty was escaped, and so forth. 
Over against this he places those views which may be indicated 
by grouping a few extracts : — 


I believe that the theology of the future will affirm that God, who varies 
infinitely in His manifestations, varies in no whit in His real life, and that 
this Infinite and Eternal Energy is itself intelligent and beneficent —an in- 
finitely wise and holy spirit, dwelling within the universe and shaping it from 
within, much as the human spirit dwells within the human body and forms 
and controls it from within. ) 

Every day is a creative day. God is always creating. 

All force is the product of God’s will and always subject to it; what we 
call law is but God’s habit. 

Man is an animal, but he is something immeasurably more than an animal. 

Violation of law is sin, and sin is fall, and fall is fall downward, not up- 
ward. Sin is not in the good making. 

Every man is two men. We carry the animal with us. Every man is two 


men — a centaur, part animal, part man. -Some have almost outgrown the. 


animal, and some have a very small man’s head on a very large beast’s body. 


-* The Theology of an Evolutionist. By LyMAN ABBOTT. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1897. pp. 191. $1.25. 
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His doctrine of the Lord is beautifully expressed when he 
says : — | 

As I stand and look up into the eyes of Him who hangs upon the cross, | 
I see in Him not merely one who has borne scourging for my sake, but one 
who interprets the consummate fact of human life — suffering for others, in 
which I now see a prophecy of the awful yet splendid divine fact of God’s 
infinite suffering love. For in that cross the Crucified discloses the eternal 
love of the Father, and shows Him the life-giver to us His children, through 
the giving of His own life for us and our salvation. 


Dr. Abbott has no clear understanding of the incarnation : 
this would be impossible without a knowledge of the degrees of 
life. Consequently, he makes an argument from the fact that 
there are not two kinds of divinity to show that the Lord Jesus 
Christ differs from us in degree only and not in kind; but the 
distinction between the capacity of the common man and of the . 
man born without a human father is not perceived. 

In the thought of the Sacred Scriptures, also, there is the un- 
founded assumption that writers like Moses and David were 
profoundly wise, and thus that there was no inspiration. different 
in kind from what is now had by right-minded people. In other 
words he does not see at all the depth and unique universality 
of the Word. He wholly rejects the story of Jonah, brushing 
it aside as “a satirical fiction.” So he adheres to the theory 


_ that the Israelites did not cross the sea, but passed along by the 


strip of beach between the Mediterranean and the “Serbonian 
Bog,” a theory propounded by Brugsch Bey, but abandoned by 
him and Biblical geographers long ago. 

But Dr. Abbott is not against wonderful works, and he goes a 
long way toward the right conception of them when he says : — 


A miracle is not a manifestation of an unusual power, but an unusual man- 
ifestation of a constant power. 


On the whole, the book may be called a masterly expression 
of the advanced religious thought of the day, which, to be sure, 
has still exceeding much to learn, but which has purged itself of 
the old Roman limitations and falsifications, and is enjoying the 
first gleams of a new day. The book will have a constructive 
influence and is a distinct encouragement to those who hold the 
more definite and comprehensive views of the New Church and — 
who see in such books a Providential evolution of Christian truth 
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by freeing it from the gross accretions of the past and basing it 
upon true science, especially upon the nebular hypothesis fully 
set forth by Swedenborg a century and a half ago. 


Mrs. Briccs’s Memotrrs.* 


WE have read this book from its first to its last page with no 
small interest. It contains the story of a quiet life — eventful 
in its way but not in a way to attract the world’s notice — told 
with a charming frankness and simplicity which carries with it 
no suggestion of self-consciousness. The ‘“ Reminiscences,” in 
their pictures of family and community living, remind us of Mrs. 
Leslie’s delightful “ Recollections of My Mother,” the scene of 
both being the cultured town of Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and the point of view in each case quite similar. The Letters — 


the last of which were penned in 1895 — abound in chaste and 


vivid descriptions of natural life and scenery, for the writer was 


an ardent lover of nature and a close observer of its many and - 


changing aspects; and their publication but adds another to re- 
cent evidences that the era of choice letter-writing has by no 
means gone by. 

But, attractive as we have found these features, it is the sub- 
jective character of the volume that has especially interested us. 


As depicting the growth and progress of a life it isa worthy © 


study, offering something a little out of the common. Although 
bred in a faith that was a reaction from the sternness and se- 
verity of Puritanic dogma and practice, Mrs. Briggs seems never 
in childhood or youth to have been greatly attracted or influ- 
enced by it. In her “ Reminiscences ” she characterizes the re- 
ligious observances of the household, conducted by the father 
whom she loved and revered, as a “‘ wearying observance,” which 


“rarely touched my heart.” She says, “My mother’s prayers 


and tears often exasperated me; then I had hours of terrible 


contrition, but I could not respond to her words.” And never in 


her later years does she seem to have been greatly influenced, at 
least in any very direct way, by religious services or religious in- 
Reminiscences and Letters of Caroline C. Briggs. Ydited by Georce 
Merriam. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifilin, and Company. 
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strumentalities. She never withdrew herself from immediate 
contact with the church in which she was brought up; she was 
often consciously helped by the sermons of its ministers, she de- 
lighted to join with others in beautifying the place where worship 


was held, she maintained the most friendly relations with the 


pastors of the societies with which she was associated, but she 
found no source of strength, no direct religious help in rite or 
sacrament, in prayer or praise. But in contact with nature it was 
otherwise. She says: — | 


The outside facts of religion I was ready to discuss with those I loved, but 
I am sure that with them I did not touch the heart of things. The beauty 
of the world filled and satisfied me and gave me almost the only peace I 
found. . . . Before God, in the presence of the meadows and the mountains, 
I grew humble and obedient, and pride and anger fled away, but I rarely made 
confessions. It did not suit me to put the thing I held so dear into any form 
of words. The usual form of spoken prayer was to me often only a form, 
and still less could I confess my sins to mortal man. It is very strange to 


~ look back on the days of my childhood and youth, and see how in the midst 


of my seeming rebellion I was still holding fast to my Father’s hand, and he 
was guiding me safely inta paths of peace. It was not till these last years 
that I learned that love and joy are the eternal things; that hearts which God 
has joined together cannot part; that death makes that tie only closer and 
stronger. You, my friend, have been the interpreter of all this blessed gospel 
tome. When God took my own to Himself and the light of their visible 
presence was withdrawn, you made me feel that separation was not possible; 
that love alone could never die; that immortality was part of this life as well 
as the next. So my own abide with me and will until the end. 


We make this extract from the closing pages of the “ Reminis- 


-cences” for a threefold reason. It shows perhaps as clearly as 


words could show, the presence of a religious spirit and a relig- 
ious life. There is the recognition of a Father, there is a trust 
in His guidance, there is a strong, upbearing faith in another 
world near at hand with which we are inwardly conjoined. It 
shows, also, that to her who possessed this religious life and 
faith, it was not consciously connected with or fostered by the 
ministries of the church or the direct acknowledgment of divine 
revelation. But it also shows that this faith and life had been 
awakened and was being nourished and sustained by the minis- 
tries of one whom she recognized as “the interpreter of all this 
blessed gospel to me.” In other words this friend was to her 
the embodiment of the church and revelation. How much she 
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depended upon him, upon the talks with him when near, and the 
letters when farther away, is apparent from all the latter part of 
the volume. . She leaned upon him, because through him came 
her spiritual support. He stood to her in the place of those out- 
ward instrumentalities which the Lord mercifully provides to re- 
bind men to Himself. It was by faith and love in the concrete, 
revealed in an idealized human life, that she seems to have been 
led to a realization of these in her own experience, Thus in 
another place she says : — 

When I came to know you, I was shrunken, withered, and almost palsied. 
The real storms of life had passed over me and shaken me till I felt that all 
gladness had passed out of my reach forever. Then I sunned myself in the 
warmth of your sunshine, till little by little the life-blood crept back-to my 
heart and it grew young again. In the light of this second childhood the first 
childhood took possession of me, and I lived it all over and over again. I 
think it was because I saw that one heart had been filled so full of joy and 
love that it had nothing to ask for more, that I took such delight in being 
with you. A heart was revealed to me in which love was made immortal. _ 


Clearly this was the expression of no mere impulse of passion, 
for it led to a faith that seems never to have wavered, but to 
have been strong and abiding under all conditions. It was a 
faith that could lead her to say upon the removal of her musband 
after a prolonged illness : — 


I look back upon those days with wonder when I prayed to be spared these 
trials. . . . I see how wisely and well all has been. ordered, and I feel the 
everlasting arms close around me. There is a loving family waiting on the 
other side. . . . So we learn to meet the change, and feel the veil growing 
very thin which separates us from the other life. _ 


And again, when her youngest son was suddenly taken from 
her, just as he stood on the threshold of his manhood, it made 
possible the utterance of words like these : — 


My thought of Fred is always happy. His look as he lay in that last beau- 
tiful sleep, with the heavenly afterglow on his face, is abiding. . . . Nothing 
is lost; all is gain. I have heard a good deal about my “cheerfulness ” of 
late. Sometimes I wonder if I have a false outside when my heart is heavy. 
When the blow falls, I shudder and tremble, and then comes quickly the sense 
of a kind and loving hand, the full sense that all is for the best, and the up- 
lift that breaks the darkness. But there are dark days as well, which I do 
not wish my friends to count. I know I sometimes appear, to those who do 
not know me well, almost heartless, because I will bear no badge of mourning 
in face or dress. 
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In these utterances there shines forth a faith the depth and 
sincerity of which cannot be doubted. And the presence of — 
such a faith with one whom the usual religious instrumentalities — 
had failed to reach should awaken with us no question as to the 
intrinsic value of those instrumentalities, but only gratitude to 
that good Providence which does not hesitate to provide other 
means to feed and sustain the — and oe soul when 
other means are needed. 


Books ON PALESTINE. * 


TuEsE little books are but seven inches long by four wide 
and are thin in cover and page, but they are crowded with in- 


formation about the geography and history of the Holy Land. 


The author has undertaken the great work of putting every bit 
of existing knowledge on these subjects before the reader in a 


compact form, and, to make his instruction the more useful, he 


has gone to the trouble of preparing about as many maps as 


. there are pages, giving details of every district and leaving 


undone nothing that could be thought of. Making use of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund’s maps and of all others accessible, 
he gives us, for example, Jerusalem when taken by Joshua, in 
the time of David, of Hezekiah, of Nehemiah, of Herod, of 
Agrippa, of Hadrian, of Constantine, of the Khalifs, of the 
Crusaders, and of the present day, with other plans of the Temple 
Area. This is only a specimen. He has old-style maps and > 
those showing the contour. There is a full index of places. 
We do not see how such volumes can be furnished at so low a 
price, but the author desires that they should be in the hands 
of all teachers of Bible classes. 


JOURNAL OF THE First GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE GENERAL 
CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


Tuts pamphlet of one hundred and seventy pages contains a 
full account of the proceedings (including speeches) of those 
who met last June at Huntingdon Valley, Pa., and organized 
* The Holy Land in Geography—in History. By TOWNSEND MacCoun. 

Published by him in New York, 1897. 2 vols. pp. 96,136. Maps 150. 

$2.00. 
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provisionally under the name, “General Church of the New . 
Jerusalem.” They were mostly, if not wholly, persons previously 
connected with the Academy of the New Church, which had its 
headquarters at Philadelphia, and which, in its various branches, 
had become pretty thoroughly disintegrated. The time of the 
meeting was entirely occupied in discussing the principles and 
methods which should govern in forming a new body of the 
church, so as to retain all that was of value in the former one, 
and avoid its errors. We have been much interested in our 
perusal of the pamphlet. It is pleasant to record that a most 
charitable spirit seemed to pervade the assemblage, and that 
feelings of good will were manifested towards New-Churchmen 
everywhere, both within and beyond their own body. Much 
freedom of speech was used ; but, in the end, a unanimous con- 
clusion was reached in favor of a provisional arrangement for 
the coming year, by which the work of the church can be carried 
on, and the true principles of government can still remain under 
consideration. The intense earnestness of the meeting and the 
sincere desire to be guided in all things by the heavenly doc- 
trines command our unqualified respect and admiration. They 
also furnish a basis on which all New-Churchmen can meet, 
whatever their system of government. } 
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